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T. JONES ESQUIRE’S ELEPHANT. 


Peruaps the most refreshing thing in the world—excepting 
always advice in whatever form offered—is to hear people talk 
about the wealth of colleges. One would suppose,—to overhear a 
five minutes’ conversation between almost any two persons upon 
the subject, that our principal institutes of education were stu- 
pendous hoarding corporations whose outer language, indeed, was 
that of sackcloth and the beggarly palm, but whose cabinet 
speech was redolent of Erie and five-twenties. A choice morsel 
for the sincerity-mongers is the ever repeated cry of education, 
“Give, Give,” viewed in connection with the vast quantities of 
real estate and the uncounted thousands of invested legacy 
“which belong” to such colleges, for instance, as Yale or Har- 
vard. One is irresistibly reminded of the bags of Tetzel’s gold 
which flew over the Alps and alighted on the Pope-fingered walls 
of St. Peter’s very much as feathers would fall on a Cardinal’s 
hat. 

While therefore the public, scarcely yet recovered from the 
Williams College sensation, is discussing the merits of the mark- 
ing system, we, who bear the burden and heat of the day, most 
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ardently wish this indulgent public would at the same time acquaint 
itself with some facts bearing upon another point,—the true finan- 
cial state of our colleges, and some of the embarassments under 
which our ‘marks ’-lectured Faculties have to labor. Facts in- 
deed are already coming to light. There are a few real friends 
of colleges who understand that chests of treasure locked up in 
bank vaults, duly labeled and ticketed “For Ephraim Jones & 
Co. to build the Air Line Railroad,” or “ For the Sisters of 
Charity to erect an Orphan Asylum,” do not particularly enrich 
the officers of the bank ; and so, that $50,000 from John Smith 
to erect a Library building, and Ten Thousand dollars’ worth of 
land from somebody else, donated on condition it shall never be 
sold, do not add much to the wealth of a college. These facts, 
we cheerfully suspect, are gradually being ascertained ; and yet 
there are multitudes of people to whom the elephant allusion at 
the head of this article conveys no meaning. It is very hard to 
realize that a college may have millions of dollars given to it for 
specific purposes, hundreds of thousands under fixed conditions, 
and yet be after all very poor; that the care and using of this 
money as specified, itself costs money and may drag hard on the 
treasury ; that library buildings are useless without books in them ; 
that Professors are human and cannot live or teach unless good 
salaries be provided to support them ; that even memorial chapels 
are out of place in the same area with rows of tumble down fac- 
tory shaped brick buildings ;—that, in short, an elephant is a very 
awkward and ruinous gift unless the donor present with it a large 
amount of ‘nutritious aliment’ with which to sustain the beast, 
and build for you a barn in which to put it. Haven’t you ever 
been presented, impoverished reader, with a fine coat and pair of 
boots, and been compelled to mortgage two months’ earnings to 
earn vest, pants, and hat to match? Or has Christmas ever 
brought you a neat chronometer, one of Ball & Black’s best, and 
driven you to your wits’ end to secure a chain for the article? 
And the chain secured, could your bosom rest content with- 
out pin and studs to match? Isn’t it nice, too, to find a pair of 
slippers worked by dainty fingers laid at your door some fine 
morning, and afterwards learn that it will cost three or four times 
as much to have them “made up,” as the entire slippers will be 
worth? But then it is so vulgar to make presents of things that 
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will be really and immediately useful! And so, too, it is so ‘ cut- 
ting’ to give money to a friend! I knew a country parson, once, 
a meek, pious man, whose family were brought to the very verge 
of starvation by the gift of a horse and carriage with which his 
parish kindly presented him. 

Still, the elephant is a very popular animal, of which to make 
donations. It has certain advantages not possessed by other less 
pretentious gifts. It is very large. To present it looks generous 
on the part of the giver. Also it argues well for the receiver. 
Only kings keep elephants. A college with two or three im- 
mense endowments, however specific, passes for a very royal 
institution. Again, the sides of elephant present a very broad 
expanse of blackboard on which the name of the donor may be 
written so as to be seen of men afar off. Furthermore the elephant 
isa very permanent beast. He lives to a very old age and can 
for many years stand a monumentum in eburno of said donor’s 
liberality. Other advantages still belong to this kind of gift, 
which need not be explained. But certain it is that it takes en- 
tire precedence of those humble and obscure donations, from 
unknown givers, which flow noislessly into a Treasury, furnishing 
the life blood that keeps an institution breathing. 

The application of all this to Yale College is mournfully just. 
Real estate to the value of nearly $70,000 looks annually to the 
general Treasury of the college for payment of its taxes, while 
it returns to said treasury not one cent. It will be useful bye and 
bye—certainly—when your grandchildren and mine frequent these 
classic shades ; but is that the best kind of a donation? Some- 
body or other wanted, a few years ago, to make Yale College a 
present of a dormitory—a very laudable wish, abstractly consid- 
ered, and touchingly suggestive of the anguish he must have 
endured in gazing upon our present structures. So he must pre- 
sent a dormitory fund, insufficient of course for immediate use, 
but with the understanding that it shall be allowed to “* accumu- 
late” until it shall have reached a figure high enough and the 
inevitable ‘* price of building materials” shall have come down 
low enough to warrant the erection of the edifice. In this way 
$130,000 have been foisted upon the corporation, to be looked 
after and taken care of. In like manner, Mr. Joseph Battell, a 
few years ago, gave $30,000 for a chapel, which, for the same 
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reasons as the dormitory fund, is still accumulating. So Mr. 
Chittenden founds a Professorship; Mr. Dodge offers $10,000 
toward the erection of a new building for the Theological depart- 
ment; Mr. Linsley gives $5,000 to purchase books for the col- 
lege library, (which, by the way, is a most judicious specification, 
if you must label your money at all); Mr. Larned bestows $5,000 
for musical instruction ; somebody else $15,000 for a new Pro- 
fessorship, and still another gives $500 for the promotion of the 
interests of religion in college; (which last two are pretty wee 
elephants) ; and so on to the end of the chapter. An interesting 
statement printed by the Executive Committee of the Society of 
the Alumni last summer, from which some of these facts are 
gathered, may be found at the Treasurer’s office, and will furnish 
still further suggestive facts and figures upon this subject. 

But meanwhile the general fund of the college, upon which 
nearly every one of these specific funds makes some kind of a 
draft, and on which depends almost the entire management and 
repair of the buildings, premises, &c., the salaries of officers and 
employees, the provision of instruments,—and a hundred expenses 
which must be connected with a great college like this, is scarcely 
increased a particle. During the past nine years only $5,000 
have been given to this most needy of all departments ; and that 
was the “ welcome legacy of Chief Justice Williams of Hart- 
ford,” now dead, whose small but effective donation compares 
very favorably, according to our notion, with the princely thous 
ands that lie fettered and almost idle in the hands of trustees. 

We were astonished to discover the other day, how few of our 
Professorships were endowed, and even those how meagerly ! 
“ Only one,” says the report of the Treasurer to the Committee 
above mentioned, “has an endowment nearly sufficient for the 
support of a family in New Haven”! Poor and meager then as 
the salaries are, actual provision is made for only six or eight ; 
and all the rest must draw from the general fund. Can we expect 
that men of genius and note, men whose services would be of 
the kind which such a college as Yale should have, and who 
would lend the inspiring influence of their names and labors to 
the university ;—can we expect, in short, that distinguished 
professors, who would amass fortunes elsewhere, will consent to 
live on pulse and cabbages for the sake of being Daniels at our 
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court? Isn’t it rather a curious circumstance that Professors 
such as Hadley and Dana and Porter and Loomis and Silliman, 
can be induced to stay here at all, when “receiving” to quote 
from the same pamphlet “hardly two-thirds the amount given 
to some of the youngest ministers in the city?” And all these, 
with many others, must be dependent largely upon the already 
exhausted, and by everybody forgotten, general fund! We cer- 
tainly are not surprised that the corporation can give our profes- 
sors no larger salaries ; they have not the money to give. Yet 
we marvel that any but second and third rate men are ever willing 
to attach themselves to Yale College under such paltry induce- 
ments. 

You see, then, the drift of our argument. We are begging 
in behalf of the general fund. We want no more princely en- 
dowments for this and that particular object, however noble and 
necessary in itself considered. We wish the next millionaire who 
dies with benevolent intentions towards this college, would hand 
over half a million dollars to our Corporation, with a * Here, 
gentlemen, take this and use it as you please; improve your 
buildings and grounds, increase the salaries of your professors, 
buy books, apparatus, furnishings ; if you need more buildings, 
build with it; do what you will with the pelf, only make it as 
useful as possible.” One such donation would do more for Yale 
College thana score of specified endowments, unbuilt dormitories, 
desolate art-galleries, and starveling professorships. The best 
gift you can make to a poor man is dollars, not broadcloth nor 
potatoes. The very best gift you can make toa College is also 
dollars not labeled. None so well know the immediate and 
pressing wants of a college as its faculty and corporation ; and 
no man can judiciously flatter himself that he sees the exact ne- 
cessity of the hour with clear enough eyes to warrant putting his 
money there and nowhere else. Mr. George Peabody’s munifi- 
cent gift is perhaps an exception, so far as any can be. That 
liberal gentleman saw that the college had a magnificent col- 
lection of zoological specimens, rare stones and precious min- 
erals, and no place to put them. He provided the place. And 
yet we venture to say, Mr. Peabody’s $150,000, if thrown into 
the general fund, would have done more to advance the interests of 
this college, promote its real growth, development and reputation, 
than ever will the walls of the future Peabody Museum do, 
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We are not growing up on all sides symmetrically. Yale 
College is something like a long pier or dock which must be built 
out into the water. Plenty of people stand ready, each to offer 
a pile to be pushed down into the earth, but very few care to do 
the inglorious task of filling in. The result is, we have a great 
many piles driven in far out from land, which we cannot hope to 
reach till we have done an immense amount of solid filling 
between. 

The Street Art Gallery is represented by the extreme and re- 
motest of these piles. It is an advanced outpost even beyond 
hailing distance. Years of growth and development must elapse, 
thousands and thousands of dollars must be given to the general 
fund, to ramify thence through the various channels of culture 
and education, before we can hope to appreciate—much less use 
a school of the Fine Arts such as Mr. Street designed and founded 
for us. We cannot use such things until we grow up to them; 
and meanwhile those who give them to us, withhold the very 
means by which they might hasten our growth. All honor to 
Mr. Street for his munificence and his honest desire to cultivate 
here a taste for the fine arts. But he might almost as well have 
placed his Gallery on the line of the Pacific Rail Road, for all 
the good it will do for many years to come. 

The same might be said as truthfully, though not as forcibly 
perhaps made to appear, of sundry other endowments. We 
question, indeed, to be a little irreverent, the utility of the pro- 
jected Peabody Museum; the vast treasures of which shall be 
concentrated upon a six weeks’ course of lectures in Geology! 
The present cabinet collection in the dingy yellow building is no 
mean one; and yet we venture to assert that scores of visitors 
have, in a half hour’s ramble among the cases, derived as much 
benefit from the collection, as any student now in college will 
ever do. Will things be any better when the museum is erected? 
Perhaps the Faculty will add six weeks to the course of lectures 
then, in consequence of the increased facilities for illustration ! 

Just such another six weeks’ lecture course is devoted to the 
study of chemistry in this college. We wonder some one doesn’t 
give two or three hundred thousand dollars for a magnificent lab- 
oratory whereby that course might be illustrated! We cannot 
help smiling now as we remember the patient endeavors of Prof. 
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Silliman last term to teach chemistry to the Senior class in six 
weeks. We verily used to pity that earnest man as he stood 
lecturing away enthusiastically to an audience which knew per- 
fectly well that it could not learn chemistry in six weeks, and so 
idled the hour in dozing and scuffing. It is nonsense to say in 
defence of such a system that the college course only aims to give 
a taste of these things. Why not be consistent and give us only 
ataste of Latinand Greek? What beneficial effects, for instance, 
might arise from a six weeks’ course of Lectures on the Latin 
language! How it would “ open the field ” to our astonished gaze, 
so that in after years we might choose it if we liked! 

Still less satisfaction is it to refer inquiring visitors to the Sci- 
entific School, and say, “* There things are done better. There 
more time and better apparatus are devoted to these studies.” 
We always wonder when doing it, whether the Scientific students 
refer visitors in a similar manner to the academicals, to find what 
they in turn are deficient in. 

The difficulty is radical. The whole system of education here 
needs to be changed. We must learn something of chemistry 
before we can use a fine laboratory. We must acquaint ourselves 
somewhat with the principles of the natural sciences, before a 
Peabody Museum can be of advantage to us. We must cultivate 
in some degree our tastes, glean some knowledge of art, and per- 
haps expand our souls a little,—before we can appreciate a fine 
Gallery and School of the Fine Arts. To do this, the first step 
must be to cut off at least the first two years of the course ; to 
raise the whole curriculum two years at least. The next, to set 
the age of admission two or even three years farther forward. 
Then, with the number of students much diminshed, and a better 
and more earnest class in hand, to commence a thorough and !ong 
system of optional studies,—a system which shall profess to carry 
the pupil a good distance into the science of language, or art, 
whatever it may be, which he may choose. Such a system would 
require heavily endowed museums and cabinets ; it must have 
costly and complete laboratories ; it would need magnificent art 
galleries, and not only these, but music conservatories, botanical 


gardens, and various other elephantine accessories, in the giving 
of which donors might indulge at once their liberality and 
their vanity as much as they chose. But such a state of things 
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would presuppose all that immense outlay upon the filling-in pro- 
cess, all that symmetrical development and growth which can 
be secured only by a full and unfettered treasury in the hands of 
an experienced Corporation ; all the very things for which we are 
contending. The system we speak of can no more exist until 
these preliminary steps have been taken, than a palace could be 
built before its foundations were laid. And no more absurd 
would it be for the builders to gather materials for tower and 
turret, for gates and all the rich adornings of the palace, before 
the walls were built, than it is for generous donors to endow a 
high latin and algebra school like this with splendid museums and 
costly art-galleries. Far better build us up first, educate us up to 
these luxuries, by giving us well-fed and well-brained professors, 
whose business shall be to kindle and develop in us taste, refine- 
ment, ideality ; placing us in comfortable,—nay, beautiful—dwel- 
lings, surrounding us with natural and artistic forms and well laid 
grounds, walking with us through the best paths of literature and 
giving us special time therefor, so that our libraries need not be 
mere huge collections to which we can point admiring friends, 
nor gardens in which each hour spent is stolen pleasure. 

Mr. Street we know meant to do us the highest kind of good; 
and in speaking well of him we by no means do it merely out of 
reverence for the motto ‘nil nisi bonum,’ etc. His idea was to 
establish here a genuine and active school—not a mere collection 
of paintings and busts—in which art might be practically taught. 
But if his aim was to benefit either Yale students or New Haven 
citizens, he might better have established a first class daily 
newspaper and built a good opera house; while if he wished to 
advance art, he might better have invested his money for the 
benefit of the poor artists of New York, or to found a perpetual 
course of lectures inthat city. As far as real utility is concerned, 
for the present generation of either Yale students or New Haven 
citizens, the Street School of the Fine Arts might almost as well 
stand in the middle of an Illinois prairie as in the west corner of 
these college grounds. 

The truth is, we are all of us, New Haven citizens especially, 
about as near ready for an art school and gallery of choice paint- 
ings as the Patagonians are for Prof. Porter’s Psychology. Not 
a very cheerful reflection perhaps, nor very complimentary to our 
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neighbors ; but wholesome enough for a community which will 
fill Music Hall to overflowing for a scurrilous minstrel troupe, 
and suffer fine Shaksperian tradegy to play before empty seats ;—a 
community that will rush frantically to see low comedy played, 
and let Italian opera or a Thomas’ orchestral company go starv- 
ing from its doors ;—a community, in short, that will see Phillips 
and Curtiss utterly ruin the financies of an Institute course, so 
that Anna Dickinson must be called upon to restore them. We 
judge of soil by the quality of its crops sometimes, People who 
show good taste in one branch of art are not apt to be doughheads 
inanother. The head that carries an eye for painting and sculp- 
ture, generally carries an ear for good music. ‘The soul that 
expands while gazing upon a beautiful masterpiece of the brush 
or the chisel, seldom fails to drink in with delight the grand 
strains of a Mozart and a Beethoven, or the strange reveries of 
a Hamlet. 

Yet we would not make a sweeping assertion. There are peo- 
ple, a few in this city, a few students in this college, who visit 
the art gallery occasionally when it is mot a reception night, and 
when they have zot friends from out of town who must be taken 
through the formality of seeing the great elephant. Now and 
then a person may be found who really goes alone to walk up and 
down those galleries ; who will even draw a chair and sit for hours 
before that dark Murillo; who will turn then to ‘ Jeremiah,” 
and after gazing an hour into those prophetic eyes, venture to 
doubt that the prophet is a blacksmith after all, or that Barak at 
his feet is a corn doctor. I have seen persons once or twice in 
those galleries, who I really believed, if put to the test, cou'd tell 
the difference between Byzantine art and Flemish; or distin- 
guish between the truth teiling, bandy-legged, and often repulsive 
figures of a Rembrandt, and the soft colorings, the graceful forms 
and spirituelle faces of a Leonardo da Vinci. Such persons stand 
long before that exquisite portrait of Mrs. Trumbull; then turn 
and walk for days together among the Jarves pictures, extracting 
delicious nectar from that collection of dry skin and bones. 

But these, as I have already hinted, are few. Ninety-nine out 
of every hundred who enter that building are strangers who think 
it would be scandalous to leave the city without seeing the Art 
Gallery, together with their citizen friends who go to showthem the 
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way thither. A resident or student frequenting the place alone, 
and in earnest, is an almost unknown phenomenon. The truth 
is, we all of us know about as much of art as we do of Sanskrit, and 
we need a gallery of the one about as much as we do a library of 
the other. I was strolling one afternoon through the south room, 
when a party of ladies attended by two gents came in and wished 
to know where the Jarves collection was. I conducted them to 
the door of the gallery, when one of the ladies exclaimed “ Oh! 
ain’t they exquisite!” ‘¢ Beautiful!” echoed a second. “ Ele- 
gant !” murmured a third: ‘Superb !” chimed in one of the 
gents ; while I stood wondering and dumb, straining my eyes to 
catch the sarcastic expression which I supposed of course was on 
their faces. But nothing of the kind. Each pair of lips wore an 
impertuble smile of approval! I turned away disgusted. And 
to explain my disgust to those who have never seen this Jarves 
collection, let me state here, that there is not a particle of anything 
* exquisite’ or ‘ beautiful’ or ‘elegant’ or ‘superb’ in it from 
beginning to end; and yet I doubt if an intelligent man could 
spend a month’s hard study on any topic with more profit than 
on this same homely Jarves collection. 

At my left as I turned, stood that beautiful statue of Ruth, and 
on the other side a student—a senior in college—with a fair lady 
on his arm. I had turned barely in time to overhear him assur- 
ing his assenting companion, that he “ believed that was cut out 
by Raphael!” I rushed out into the south gallery. That witty 
lady was not present who once declared that “if old Jeremiah 
could only see Mr. Allston’s picture of him, he would assuredly 
write another chapter of Lamentations!” Had she been present 
I might have asked her opinion of some of the other pictures, 
perhaps that gorgeous view of the White Mountains, by Wust. 
It is fair to presume she would have remarked, ‘* That’s nice !” 

Such is the appreciation of our last and greatest elephant. 
What shall be the next? Or possibly will people see some day, 
that dollars—unlabeled, undedicated dollars—and not elephants, 
are the great and pressing want of Yale College ? 
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MR. FOPP’S MATRIMONIAL HERESY. 


A FEW evenings since, we were surprised, and, to tell the 
truth, not a little vexed by the intrusion of Mr. Fopp. Of 
Fopp’s liability to drop in upon us at any time, we were well 
enough aware, to be sure; but we had taken such immense pains 
that Fopp should be apprised of our idea of him, that we had 
confidently looked forward to a discontinuance of his calls. But 
Fopp, as everybody knows, is an amazingly cheeky fellow. Think- 
ing that our disparaging remarks about him were aggravated by a 
surplus of bile, and that the acrimony of our own feelings toward 
him would work off with the sourness of our stomach, he had 
called, he said, to inquire about our health, but really, as we dis- 
covered, to lecture us upon matrimony. No one who knows 
Mr. Fopp, will dispute his ability in this sphere. His conversa- 
tion is as redolent of the ladies as his hair of pomatum—it 
sparkles with matrimonial philosophy, like a January heaven with 
stars. 

Scarcely, said Mr. Fopp after a few preliminary flourishes, 
scarcely is the young adolescent uncaged from home, before he 
has concentrated his affections upon some sweet Dulcinea. The 
two are thrown together by chance; their hearts are beseiged by 
areciprocal emotion of love. The amorous swain awaits a fa- 
vorable opportunity for declaring his passion; the favorable oppor- 
tunity very soon arrives, the happy day is appointed, and the 
twain become one. Such, said Mr. Fopp, with note-worthy 
precision, is the whole history of plebeian courtship and mar- 
riage; but I tell you that the rainbow does not sooner lose its 
hues than do such hasty marriages their hopes of happiness. 
Depend upon it, my young friend, (we were Fopp’s senior by 
some five years), depend upon it, that early and hasty mar- 
riages are among the curses that were entailed upon an erring 
race. They are forbidden fruit, of which to partake, experience 
has demonstrated, is to be wretched. 


But among the wealthier and higher classes of society, mar- 
riages are contracted less hastily, and more after the manner of 
business exactness. Here you see the affections bartered for 
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beauty, for money or for station. The patrician young lady is 
educated into regarding matrimony as the grand object of life, 
Every thing that she does, is done with a view of facilitating this 
desideratum. The delicacy with which she touches her piano or 
harpstrings is one of the jockeyisms of the trade. The lan- 
guishment with which she drops her throbbing temples upon your 
manly breast in the midst of the polka or the waltz, pursued 
Mr. Fopp with becoming warmth and eloquence, is an enchant- 
ment designed to warp the victim’s judgment before she assails 
his heart. And it is wise, wise in the young lady to do so—for 
if the young men should exercise sound judgment in the disposal 
of their hearts, I fancy, said Mr. Fopp in a tone of levity, 
that the connubial epidemic would rapidly abate. 

Music and dancing, resumed Mr. Fopp after a momentary 
pause, are the main agents in the matrimonial market. As the 
soldier is allured to danger by the inspiriting power of the fife, so 
the music of the harp or the plaintive-voiced guitar has ravished 
many a young man’s heart, and led him into dangers that he knew 
not of. Even I, quoth Mr. Fopp, whose heart is encrusted 
with experience, and subordinate to the brain, even I have some- 
times felt the lethargic effect of music upon the judgment, when 
listening to the warblings of some honey-toned Amaryllis. The 
young man mustered into society and unadvised of the snares 
that are laid for him, is often made captive by some virgin war- 
rior, before he has even suspected, much less provided against the 
insecurity of his situation. 

But dancing is even more seductive than music. Let me 
put into prose the poetry of your ball-rooms. Thither go a hun- 
dred pretty women, a few in search of pleasure only, the most in 
search of husbandsas well. Out of this latter class wives can be 
selected, which, like spectacles (to copy from Goldsmith), are 
adapted to every age between sixteen and sixty. A half-hour 
being occupied in the toilet room and devoted to the tightening 
of corsets and the application of rouge, they are prepared to enter 
as Saint John once did, into the market-place. Their adornments 
of dress and gew-gaws of finery are designed, lotus-like, to in- 
toxicate the unwary victim’s judgement, and make him a dutiful 
subject at the shrine of female power. We reminded Mr. 
Fopp that he was transgressing the prose which he had promised 
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us, but heedless of the interruption, he proceeded. Soon music 
rises with its voluptuous swell. The lady, in the parlance of the 
horse-jockeys, is now shown off—in other words she dances, 
The gentlemen are the witnesses to her graceful curvetings, to 
‘the tripping of her light fantastic toe’; they are invited to look 
at the symmetry of the animal’s build, to note its movements, 
almost as airy and elastic as those of the fabled Pegasus. Nay 
this is not all. The gentleman is at liberty to try for himself ; 
he may clasp that tautened waist, he may measure that light 
step, may hear the rise and fall of that soft breathing, may refresh 
his manliness by a view of beauties that are but half concealed. 

The young lady of the ball-room literally ‘may be seen of 
men.’ The ‘human form divine’ is put to the use of a mer- 
chant’s show case. Those articles that most address the senses 
are carefully exposed with the view of facilitating their sale. 

Mr. Fopp, psychologically measured, had reached “ Part 
Fourth”; he turned his mind in upon itself: for several minutes 
he was strangely reticent and reflective ; then exhausting a goblet 
of wine, he proceeded as follows. Love, my dear fellow, ap- 
pertains to fogyism, and is now well nigh become obsolete. A 
few, it is true, even at this late day, maintain that a degree of 
mutual respect and affection between the candidates for marriage, 
is essential to their contracting the matrimonial alliance, but the 
advocates of such an idea are rapidly becoming of fewer number 
and of more questionable gentility, These few belong to the o 
aolloi—to the under-stratum of society. The eminently genteel, 
of whom, my dear fellow, you and I are a part, repudiate this 
senseless idea. We would make the romance of the heart sub- 
ordinate to the dictates of judgment. We would marry for pru- 
dential reasons, and not for a fancied affection. We would 
become husbands whenever our creditors should become pressing. 
We would be sons-in-law, whenever our houses should get mort- 
gaged. In a word, we would marry, if by doing so, our liabili- 
ties might be cancelled. 

Such is our philosophy of marriage; a philosophy that ought, 
atonce, to recommend itself to every prudent and thoughtful 
man; and yet, said Mr. Fopp in a sorrowful tone, even among 
my own sex I have encountered objectors to this doctrine—men 
who prate of the fancied ‘ flame ’—who complain of the absence 
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of the ‘divine spark,’ and raven-like, croak out prophecies of 
future unhappiness ; men who would forfeit everything to a mere 
heart affection, which their seedy coat and unpolished boots should 
teach them to control. I tell you, it makes me, who am a pru- 
dent man, blush to see the improvidence of such men. 

Mr. Fopp paused: not like Antony, that his heart might come 
back to him again, but that he might take another draught of 
wine—which being done, he resumed as follows. Let us suppose 
that you or I, or any other poor devil, has married an heiress, 
Are we to be blamed for it? If we furnish the brains, ought not 
our wives to contribute the funds? Or, if we be good men, ought 
we not to be valued at a high price? Are there not traits of 
character and gifts of education which will outweigh the bulkiest 
purse? But, says the objector, you altogether ignore the existence 
of love, that characteristic of humanity, which sprung from heaven 
and which glorifies earth; that type of ingenuous youth which 
makes life a holiday and the home a paradise. It is vain, said 
Mr. Fopp, in vain to reasonwith such dogmatists. They for- 
get that love is evanescent ; that like an ignited taper, its first is 
its brightest glow; that the demestic paradise is liable to the in 
trusion of bitter trouble, and a serpent tongue whispering of 
misplaced confidence, and of a mis-mated and unhappy life. 
Love, my dear fellow, requires a peculiar regimen. It does not 
fatten in poverty, or on a dinner of vegetables. It is a sprout of 
the heart, requiring for its growth, the clear morning sunshine of 
youth ; but clouds of care and trouble will sooner or later come 
and darken the sun-rays and like the sensitive plant, it withers up 
and dies. Yet love is a mighty popular and pretty-sounding 
word, and one that you could scarcely spare when making your 
proposal. 

But in this connection, remarked Mr. Fopp, as though he 
were the lecturer and not the bore, it is worth our while to 
observe that female beauty, like the male’s education and talent, 
has its price. ‘The maximum value of beauty is a lordly million- 
aire. The minimum value of beauty I have never been able to 
satisfactorily determine. It ranges all the way from a city mer- 
chant to a county squire. It fluctuates, like the gold which it 
covets. It depends largely upon the favorableness of the lady’s 
age, upon her sprightliness of speech and action, upon her mas- 
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tering those tender blandishments that suggest to us some 
naughty thoughts, but win for her the desired proposal. The 
beauty of sweet sixteen catches the millionaire; but when six 
years older, unless circumstances unusually befriend her, her 
beauty begins to wane and her chances of getting the millionaire 
become less. At twenty-five, she lowers her hopes another peg ; 
and now, if she be wise, she brings her remaining charms to bear, 
not upon the bloated money-lender, but upon some flourishing 
city merchant, or some well-fed city official. At thirty, when 
time has mildewed her complexion and her chances, she retires 
from her former sphere of operations, becomes of a sudden, de- 
vout in a country meeting-house, makes a call or two at the 
country parsonage, and finally ends her virgin anxiety by wedding 
the clergyman. I would not willingly misrepresent any one’s 
motives, said Fopp, as though, like Brutus, he were an honor- 
able man, but I can’t repress the suspicion that the conversion 
of your faded beauties is oftener more fictitious than real—that it 
is a trick against the unmarried parson, a mere bait for the mat- 
rimonial noose. 

At this point we interrupted Fopp, as is our custom whenever 
he reaches such a degree of impertinence, and plainly told him 
what we thought of him. Ah! my dear young friend, he 
replied, with a placid, imperturbable smile, but we had placed 
already a door and a flight of stairs between us, and submitted 
joyfully to a temporary exile from our domicile which should 
give respite to our lacerated feelings. We take the liberty to 
offer these pernicious sentiments of Mr. Fopp’s to the public, 
once for all, in the faint hope that the said Fopp may therewith 
rest content ; or at least, no longer seek heartsease exclusively in 
our humble hermitage. 





Two Moons. 


TWO MOONS. 


The poet sat upon the fence, 
One lovely night in Soph’more year :— 
The breeze was soft, the sky was clear— 
He thought no one could overhear, 
And he did thus commence : 


* Shine on, O silver-beaming Moon! 
E’en though you glow with borrowed rays :— 
No Dickerman your course delays, 
And holds you back ‘ until you pays,’ 
As he held mc this noon. 


“Shine on, O mystic-featured Moon ! 
Your face I think is mostly cheek :-— 
I wish I'd had it all, last week, 
When to escape a flunk in Greek 
I fell down in a swoon. 


‘¢ Shine on, O quondam-worshipped Moon! 


Your ‘lay’ as god was based on rock :— 
Were I as unknown in the flock 
Who run me, surely I’d be Coch, 

And doubtless take the Spoon. 


*¢ Shine on, O ever-constant Moon! 
I love your soft, alluring, light :— 
And, as I bid you now good night, 
Rejoice to think no foe can blight 
Your glory, which will still beam bright 
When comes another June.” 


The poet leaned across the fence, 
One dismal night in Junior year :— 
The wind was chill, the sky was drear, 
He, careless who should overhear, 
These words did thus dispense : 


“ Keep dark, you flickering lunar ball! 
I now, alas! know what you are :— 
Your ugly mug I'd like to mar, 
And smear it over thick with tar, 

So that you couldn’t shine at all. 


“ Keep dark, you pock-marked lunar ball 
Old Tycho’s streaks please now relax; 
Remember that you can’t melt wax ; 
Your horizontal parallax 

I never could recall. 
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“ Keep dark, eccentric lunar ball ! 
You doubly cursed, librating orb, 
On the blue sky a hideous daub, 
Why did you all my stand absorb, 

Which at the best was small ? 


* Keep dark, intemperate lunar ball ! 
No water can your surface show ;— 
And yet your baleful beams below 
Cause earthly tides to ebb and flow, 

‘To rise and then to fall. 


“ Keep dark, inconstant lunar ball! 
I hate your ghostly glimmering glare :— 
I now withdraw me to my lair 
A skinning paper to prepare :— 
To-morrow I the fates must dare, 
Inside Alumni Hall.” 


The >oet haunts the fence no more; 
No more the college knows his face : 
Fair Luna’s course he couldn’t trace; 
They therefore ‘sat upon his case,” 

And we his loss deplore. 


The moon shines on just as before, 
Apparently all unaware 
How much it adds to student care, 
How hard it makes the Junior swear 
That annuals are a bore. 


CANDY SAMUEL. 


I LEARNED the story of Samuel Ferris’ life, not from dusty 
folios and yellow letters. I have neither searched the College . 
records nor disturbed the books in the libraries of Linonia and 
Brothers-in-Unity. No discovery of hidden manuscripts has 
lightened the biographical !abor. The story has been taken from 
the lips of its hero, and is in substance an autobiography. 

Theodore Ferris was born in the month of April, thirty years 
ago. He looks older, but for this appearance, the vicissitudes 
through which he has passed, easily account. His wrinkles are 
made more by experience than by time. He has not always been 
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a citizen of New Haven or the Union. Toronto, in Canada, is 
his birthplace. The Ferris family, however, I am happy to write, 
is an old United States one, but they are none of your mushroom 
aristocracy, fresh from cane-fields or rice-swamps, for from the 
earliest records they have lived in the North, and in the days of 
slavery belonged to the Ferrises of Westchester. 

Samuel’s father sought his fortune in chopping wood and doing 
errands for bluff Canadians, but while our hero was yet a baby, 
came back to the United States and found employment in the 
tea and flour warehouses of New York where he easily gained 
large wages, for he was a tall, stout man, not afraid of work. 
Sam grew to the age of sixteen, exposed to all the dangers of the 
metropolis. Few perceived the indications of future greatness, 
which were destined to raise him to the dignity of purveyor of 
sweets to Yale College. Our hero did not waste his time, how- 
ever, but advanced through the third reader and began the multi- 
plication table and elementary geography, although he confesses 
he was not very diligent in his studies at that time, and says he 
gained most of his knowledge away from school. 

In 1854 he came to New Haven. He was the smallest of the 
family, but strong and intelligent, and knew how to take care of 
himself as well as any man. His eyes were then bright and 
piercing. Until this period his father had supported him, but the 
boy now wished to make his own living, and with this intention 
devoted himself to the art of cookery, for which his race have a 
peculiar talent. But he was no domestic drudge, whose most 
distant expedition is a walk to the docks of a Sunday afternoon. 
To use his own words, he wanted to be stirring about and seeing 
the world. Through this love of adventure, he embarked ona ' 
coasting schooner, owned by the Trowbridges, and set sail for 
the West Indies. One voyage but deepened his love of ocean, 
and for years he was a landsman only at distant intervals. He 
became an adept in his art, or he says with just pride, he ‘¢ could 
cook as well as a woman.” In stormy nights his hand was also 
useful in reefing sails and pulling ropes. We may well believe 
at such times he, was no skulker. 

The staple of the coasting trade at the time was molasses. 
Perhaps this circumstance afterwards inspired him with his im- 
mortal idea of making molasses candy. This, however, is only 
conjecture. Our biography deals with facts. 
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One summer morning the schooner Gil Blas cleared from 
West Haven with a full crew, among whom was Samuel at his 
usual station, by the brass kettle in the galley. The trip was 
successful for the owners, but unfortunate for the cook. His 
hand became partially disabled and his vision very obscure. He 
had formed bright plans for a voyage to Europe. These he was 
obliged to give up and felt very badly for a time, but, like a man, 
commenced to earn his living by peddling oranges and lemons 
about the streets of New Haven. 

He was now at the threshold of a great career. A friend 
taught him to make molasses candy, and destiny led him to con- 
centrate his energies in selling this luxury to students. His 
friend, who was also a candy seller, had at the time almost a 
monopoly of the college trade, and feeling himself above compe- 
tition, was perfectly willing to instruct Samuel in the art of making 
candy for the small sum of thirty-five cents. He had no idea what a 
formidable rival he was raising up against himself. This little 
business affair was the most brilliant bargain Samuel Ferris ever 
made. He says himself the instruction was worth far more than 
what he paid for it. The pupil grew mightier than his master. 
He commenced a brisk competition and finally drove him from 
the contest. His instructor has worked in a wagon factory ever 
since, save a short interval when he was in the army. Sam’s 
next competitor was a nameless worthy from New York, who 
sold such excellent cream candy as to secure a large share of the 
college patronage. But Hannibal, who then worked in a regular 
confectionary shop, taught Sam to make nicer cream candy than 
his rival, who also gave up the contest, sold his sugar kettle and 
chickens to Samuel, and returned to the home of his childhood. 
But of late years, Hannibal himself has entered the lists against 
his former pupil, and the competition of the candy men waxes 
hot. Sam has, however, a wily plan to overcome Hannibal next 
summer, which we are not at liberty to disclose. 

The year 1859 was marked by two important events in our 
hero’s career ; his marriage to Miss Wright, and his purchase of 
the famous tin box, in which he has ever since carried his wares. 
The marriage has been blessed with four children. The tin box 
is still good, although it has lost the brass handle and key, which 
adorned it when new, and has received but one coat of paint in 
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nine years. When Sam commenced trade he carried with this 
box a basket of oranges. The principal consumers of the golden 
fruit were southern students, and Mr. Ferris relates with appro- 
bation that one collegian from the cotton states would buy about 
a dozen oranges every day and eat them from morning till night, 
saying they reminded him of home. Since 1860, when the stream 
of southern students was checked by war, apples have been in 
the most demand. 

Sam has appeared in Spoon exhibition on three different occa- 
sions, and says he had the best time two years ago when he acted as 
judge in prize debate, and refreshed himself occasionally during 
his arduous labors by sipping champagne. 

When Sam was a sailor, he wore a fierce moustache, but has 
softened the general appearance of his face by cutting off the 
ends of it and adding side whiskers. The ring in his left ear 
was presented to him by an English sailor. That in his right 
ear, as he observed with a chuckle, was given to him by a young 
woman. The silver ring on his finger belongs properly to his 
aunt. The gold ring was given to him by another young woman. 
I accused him of being a flirt in his younger days, but although 
he laughed he said he was wilder since his marriage than he had 
been before that event. 

Sam’s immediate relations are not famous, but this does not 
prove his family stock to be a lowly one, for, like the century 
plant, it may only bloom once in a hundred years and then pro- 
duce a perfect flower. 

Such is the sketch of a life more adventurous than many of us 
imagined. We hope it may long be preserved, for if the Candy 
Man were removed, college life would lose much of its sweet- 
ness. H. B. M. 
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A FEW CONTRASTS. 


Tue shortness of the step from the sublime to the ridiculous 
is nowhere more manifest than in our college life ; to those who 
see the ludicrous in things as well as to those who seek a moral 
for every event, there is a wide field for discovery ; and he must 
be a vegetable, indeed, who can pass these years without finding 
that in comparison we may begin, in contrast continue, and in 
merriment end, if we but will, the days of our college years. 
The Freshman “new to earth and sky” is grieved that his po- 
liteness to the conductor of our matins is unappreciated, and 
while being hurried out of chapel, finds little truth and less con- 
solation in the wise remark of Mr. Descartes, ‘‘ Cogito ergo 
sum.” By similar acts of comparison we are all often obliged 
to conclude that we are not (some) to any considerable extent. 
The contrast between the Professor who “ slightly cauterized his 
fingers in experimental research,” and him who makes such wise 
sayings as “* small boys swap cents,” is usually remarkable, phys- 
ically as well as psychologically ; as Shakespeare makes Caesar 
say— 

“ Let me have men about me that are fat, 


‘ Sleek-headed men and such as sleep o” nights; 


“ Yond Cassius has a lean and hungry look, 


* * * such men are dangerous.” 


We should cultivate the former, for they are susceptible, while 
from the man of lean and hungry looks, proceed such sounds as 
“below average,” “ conditions,” “ dropped,” and such like hated 
phrases. We once knew a man so bashful that the sight of a 
hair pin or a lace veil would bring the blush ; his intimate friend 
tried to inaugurate for him a flirtation with a milliner’s wax woman. 
We cannot commend either as examples to our tender readers, 
but merely make the mention to show a law of contrast. 

Here the boating-man and the dyspeptic; the jolly man and 
the confirmed croaker, are harnessed together and pull well. The 
“¢ Philosophicals” and “* Disappointments” are often most intimate, 
while “* Colloquies ” and “* Obloquies,” which are so closely alike, 
more often remain apart. Poverty and wealth go hand in hand 
for the coveted sheepskin. Most of us long to be just what we 
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are not, spite of the fables which tell us how unfortunate the 
realization of this wish has often proved. To see the Liliputian 
admire and envy the seven-footer, while the latter returns the 
compliment, merely shows what ungrateful wretches we can be. 
We are unique in many of our customs—barbarous too, perhaps 
—but the sight of a dozen Seniors trying to exact a supper from 
a Freshman ; of fences and buildings painted gratuitously with a 
taste which challenges the frescoes of the old cathedrals in all 
but color of paint, makes us long for the flesh pots of some “ fresh 
water” College where, comparatively speaking, every man can 
recline under his own vine and fig tree, even though the Fresh- 
man goes unbled and the citizen buys his own paint pot. 
We have some degree of gushing affection for our “ Alma Mater 
dear, etc.” and expect to have the requisite supply of tears sent 
on for class day, but we do think that in respect to many small 
vices, of which these are but trifling and trite examples, we suffer 
by contrast with our more inland, and therefore, as we imagine, 
less civilized institutions. The distinction, however, which here 
at least is most observable, is that between men of manly indepen- 
dence and unmanly dependence, which, though often noticed, ought 
never to be an exhausted theme until the “ fools are all dead.” It is 
not less amusing to note the deep personal interest which many 
men take in their division officer, or even in the subject of relig- 
ion, when an examination is pending, than to see the deep lack 
which is not unfrequently returned. These decided cases of love 
lost conduce toasmile. But the mutual tickling plan works more 
smoothly in our relations to each other; we are more ready and 
easy to gull and be gulled ; and the radiant smile of politeness when 
there is an axe to grind, contrasted with the refreshing coolness 
when the noise of the grinding becomes low, is fraught with 
vanity and vexation of spirit for the party of the second part— 
but with most ludicrous feelings to disinterested witnesses. If 
we could see ourselves as others see us, there would “ probably ” 
be more manliness in the world. _It is positively astounding to 
note how low a man will stoop to accomplish ends which ina 
year he will look upon as at least puerile. Fortune most fre- 
frequently deprives these of their glory in the end. Mark the 
upright man who scorns this groveling meanness; inspect his 
conduct whose independence has been his boast, and constrast 
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his success with the “toady’s.” Where has the latter retained 
that hold which he has gained by deceit ; where has the other lost, 
by his strong character, the affections of a worthy man? And yet 
men will insist on cutting off their own noses out of “ sheer cus- 
sedness.” Verily, if Sodom and Gomorrah had seen half the 
vicious instincts which are daily displayed in any of our enlight- 
ened communities or refined and select cliques, they would have 
repented long ago. Why should we let manly independence die 
out? We admire it, but shun it; we preach it, but look to others 
for its practice ; we long for it, but fail to grasp it when within 
our reach. Do we wait for secret societies and the marking 
system to be abolished? The evil will be the same, though the 
immediate causes differ. We suspect we hit the answer a few 
lines above; ‘* Not till all the fools are dead.”” We can then 
but pray for an increase of funerals! We close with the hope that 
you will remember, gentle reader, the proposition which we had 
intended to prove when we began, but which our digressions have 
made impossible—that “‘ like poles of a magnet repel, and unlike 
attract.” 


TWO FLAWS IN THE “SYSTEM.” 


I nave long wondered what ails us students of American 
colleges. What is the reason that every week the Courant 
finds it necessary to publish a fresh tirade against college misde- 
meanors ; that city papers abound in sneering allusions to stu- 
dents ; that worthy old citizens pass groups of us, ominously 
shaking their heads, and nervous landladies prate eternally of the 
good time coming, when they shall take no more of us to board; 
while the city must keep half a dozen of glaziers in constant 
exercise upon its street lamps, and the Faculty must employ 
nightwatchmen to prevent the “coal yards” being burned, the 
fence torn up, or some slumbering tutor’s windows broken about 
his ears? 

I take consolation in knowing that we of Yale are not the 
only college students against whom such charges might be 
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brought ; but consolation at best is poor stuff; it never remedies 
the evil. To say that college students in America are everywhere 
pretty much the same, viz; what a civilized European would be 
likely to call a set of savages or idiots, according as he found 
them drunk or sober,—is not very gratifying to a patriotic 
American. It argues either that American college youths are, 
in every point of common sense and refinement, inferior to the 
University scholar of the other side of the sea, or that there is 
some great fault in the American college system. To these two 
alternatives I would like to ask attention. 

Does the American student in European universities find 
himself at once among equals—or among superiors? Does he 
find them developing forces of character or mind that are new to 
him; or discovers he among them a sense of honor, a high tone, 
or generous sentiment, to which his own soul is a stranger ? 

We are forced, then, to the other alternative. There must be 
some great defect in the American college system, that shows 
our young men,—while at college only,—in such unhappy contrast 
with German and English students. 

The recent disturbance at Williams college brings up again a 
subject which has been so much discussed that nothing short of a 
most menacing condition of things, like the present, can make it 
interesting. I mean the subject of college discipline. Once 
more we have thrown upon us the grave doubts and ques- 
tions, the numberless speculations that have been expended upon 
this subject of “* governing” college youth. 

That youth need “governing,” is, I believe, everywhere in 
this country practically assumed. That college youth especially 
need it, one would infer to be the conviction of at least all our 
college Faculties. Certain it is, that college youth are honored 
with the greatest amount of it. ‘ Governing” is made a part 
of the “‘system,” and doubtless our intellectual development 
would be incomplete without its beneficent aid. This, at least 
is the practical form in which the subject is put to us. There 
is scarcely a school, seminary, or college in the land, whether it 
teach much or little, well or ill, that is not fortified with a stout 
disciplinary code. Brains are very good in their way, and it 
might be well, under favorable circumstances, to cultivate them ; 
learning, indeed, is useful, and the scholars should get learning; 
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good teachers may well be employed to instruct these youth, and 
appropriate studies should be selected with care ; but above all 
things, let us establish “order,” let us have ‘discipline ;” these 
precious souls must not be allowed to go astray ; we must hedge 
them well in with restrictions ; they must conform to “ rules ;” 
ay, regulation, regulation is everything ! 

This is practically the language of our Faculties in their cabinet | 
meetings. Accordingly, much pains are taken to form a suitable 
code—a code which shall comprise enough restrictions, prohibi- 
tions and the like, to secure the student beyond a doubt from all 
paths of temptation, all deviations, etc., and which shall certainly 
train him to be a great and good man,—besides furnishing mean- 
while the most consoling sort of indemnity to anxious parents at 
home, and the highest kind of testimonials of the moral character 
of the institution. At some schools these rules, published together 
with the catalogue, form no ill-sounding advertisement that the 
moral training of the pupil is there made an object of careful 
attention. At Mt. Holyoke, I believe, with characteristic 
thoroughness (which is palliated in this case by the fact that the 
actual instruction of the pupil is likewise thorough), the rules, 
properly sectioned and tabulated, are each day read aloud to the 
members of the institution assembled in a body, doubtless for 
their daily comfort as well as to act as a perpetual lamp unto 
their path. Here at Yale, our Faculty, with more sense, are 
content to distribute them in a formidable pamphlet form to each 
Freshman class as it enters, and thereafter to let them rest undis- 
turbed, while the “government ” of college goes on upon an 
entirely different basis. 

I well remember the time when that voluminous publication was 
handed to me from the tutorial desk, with what trembling awe I 
hastened with it to my room; with what reverence I conned its 
pages, carefully committing the very words of each solemn “ rule,” 
and wondering how in the world I should escape, in view of such 
regulations, a speedy expulsion! Since then years have passed. 
I came across it the other day hidden under a pile of rubbish that 
I tenderly call ‘“‘memorabil.” I drew it forth, gazed upon its 
venerable and long forgotten features, and smiled aloud. Ah! 
thought I, it was well that my “ matriculation” was “ put off” 
until my memory had become weaned from that pamphlet and 
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my conscience had ceased to be a Freshman’s! At least until 
the latter process had been completed, I never could have taken 
that matriculation oath. 

Honestly, now, isn’t it time to admit that this matter of so 
many “rules” is all nonsense? Does it not belong to a set of 
ideas of the past, which in most other departments have long 
since been exploded,—ideas which some people are fond of call- 
ing ‘‘ puritanical,” and which not unfitly perhaps may be termed 
puri-tyrannical? Are they not at least based on a false notion of 
education,—a wrong estimation of human nature? I cannot 
believe that the young men who flock to our universities and semi- 
naries come as a body from the most depraved classes of society; 
—that they require, therefore, extra-judicial restraints to be placed 
about them; that they need to be hedged in with rules and pro- 
hibitions from which common young men, city clerks, farmers’ 
boys, and factory operatives may with safety be exempt. What 
purpose are these restrictions intended to serve? Merely as 
chafes and fetters to take the place of the asperities of the old 
monastic life? If so, then let us have done with the medieval 
barbarity at once! Or are they only formulae, like the cap and 
gown, to lend dignity to the vocation of the academy? Then, 
by all means, away with the rubbish! Or are they really sup- 
posed to be useful in the way of discipline to the student himself? 
Then, surely, they argue little for the course of education, the 
actual instruction given and the class of studies adopted, if these 
cannot develop and discipline the mind without the aid of a fac- 
titious disciplinary code! If a university education is worth 
anything at all, it ought to reach into the man’s mind, set up there 
its throne, get possession of his reason, and thence work out- 
ward into his every day life and conduct. It is surely a lame 
system that first puts both hands upon a man, clothes him ina 
strait-jacket, cuts off here a privilege, there a liberty, denies 
him the free action of a man; then whispers a few words of its 
philosophy in his ear and turns him loose upon society, expecting 
him to show forth a developed and disciplined mind! Develop- 
ment, indeed, is gained fast enough in this way,—development of 
all the restless, law-hating, extravagant propensities of his nature, 
but discipline never! It is in human nature to chafe under re- 
strictions of every kind, unnecessary restrictions to abhor. Gov- 
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ernments are gradually learning this, are gradually tending towards 
republicanism and the guaranteeing of individual liberty. Those 
people, it is universally admitted, are the most civilized, best 
developed and best behaved who have to submit to the fewest 
restrictions, who are the least subject to rules and powers. Our 
College Faculties have yet to learn this fact! In these enlight- 
ened centers of civilization the old curriculum is still rigidly 
embraced ; and while the noblest principles of civil liberty and 
self-government, together with all the liberalizing influences of 
classical and scientific studies are dealt out by the professorial 
tongue, the same old narrowing “discipline” of arbitrary power 
is dispensed from the professorial hand ! 

Narrowing, do I say? Precisely so. For what can more 
effectually neutralize the broadening influence upon the soul of 
an extensive course of study, than the enforcement of the little, 
petty, contemptible rules that infest every educational institution 
in the land, and the consequent feeling engendered between 
Faculty and students? ‘You see the result. In every college, 
students arrayed against Faculty, in every seminary, pupils against 
teachers, upon the universal principle of “ You try to compel 
me, and I’ll dodge you if I can.” 

Who can say that this feeling of opposition to Faculties, of 
resistance under compulsion, does not abundantly account for 
the great army of student misdemeanors which so plainly are 
injuring the reputation of American colleges? Why these un- 
happy distinctions perpetually drawn between American students 
and European? Every observer notes how boyish we are, how 
we lack manliness of action, and independence of thought. 
Every professor who has travelled abroad, complains on return- 
ing, of our utter indifference to the subjects we study, our disre- 
gard of the instruction given us, and even—with shame be it 
said—our scandalous deportment at lectures and recitations ! 
How many of the ridiculous pranks that even Seniors in college 
may under such circumstances be guilty of, how much of the 
silly nonsense, the puerile playing and scuffling, the idiotic snick- 
ering at every peculiar expression—not to say natural infirmity— 
that the professor or reciter may betray ;—how many of these 
things may be explained by this simple view of the case, let every 
one’s experience decide. I do not believe that American youth 
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are naturally depraved. I have the acquaintance of several for- 
eign university men now in this country, whom perhaps, it is fair 
to take as average types of their university culture ; and I do not 
find the majority of my classmates less courteous in society, or 
less honorable in mutual intercourse, than they. 

The system of disciptine we believe, then, is faulty ; and chiefly 
because it engenders those bitter feelings between Faculty and 
students, which give rise to this sort of conduct on the part of 
the latter. We know it is regarded as unorthodox for the governed 
to find fault with the system of government. Weare aware how 
‘bad’ a ‘sign’ it is for young men to show the spirit of insubordi- 
nation. But it is not of this that we would be guilty. Ours 
rather is the temerity of deploring that regimen, that disciplinary 
code, which, in every college and seminary creates a feud between 
Faculty and students. We admire not the system which must 
necessarily array the one of these parties in opposition to the other, 
which must set at variance interests that out to be thoroughly one. 
We disapprove of that mode of discipline which forces the Faculty 
into the unnatural position of a governing body, and not unfre- 
quently, as in the recent unfortunate Williams rebellion, lays 
them open to the charge of tyrannical government, while its 
effect upon the student is to make him dishonest, forgetful of 
the object for which he goes to college, and even, as in that 
case, rebellious. 

A feeling of cordiality between the two parties would make 
this state of things impossible. We should see no more of this 
resistance to authority, this continual evasion of college rules, 
this notion which most students seem to entertain, that every 
requirement escaped from, every lesson “cut,” every rule dodged, 
is so much clear gain. Immediately, this is the result of the 
whole marking system, which occasioned the disturbance at Wil- 
liams and which is the ground of untold ill-feeling in every 
college ; but remotely it is the effect of this very feeling of hos- 
tility between Faculty and students to which I have alluded, and 
which has brought the marking system into use. Do away with 
the one, and the other will fall to the ground. Now without 
stopping to condemn the course of evasion, dishonesty, and un- 
manliness, which young men in process of intellectual training 
are so prone to take,—it condemns itself fast enough,—we may 
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do well to consider how far our Faculties are responsible for this. 
If any part of the responsibi.ity falls upon them, we have a right 
to look to them, as our most learned and wisest bodies, for the 
initiative steps to reform. 

First then, let their conduct and bearing toward the student be 
unexceptionable. Second, we are no friends to arbitrary power. 
Its effects—wherever exercised—are pernicious. It reflects un- 
profitably upon those who exercise it, and is fatal to the large 
manly development of those who are its victims. Let this be 
abolished. 

While, therefore, we impute none but sincere and honorable 
motives to our college Faculties, we would respectfully urge 
upon them measures to bring about a more wholesome and cor- 
dial feeling between themselves and those who come to learn 
of them. ‘The establishment of more social and friendly rela- 
tions would be the first step in such a movement. A great 
deal of assumed dignity would have to be laid aside. The 
bars would have to be thrown down for a freer intercourse, 
a more unrestrained interchange of thought and opinion between 
professor and pupil. The professor would have, in many cases, 
tocome down to the level of his pupil in order to reach him. 
But what of that? Is it the dignity of the Prof. or the instruc- 
tion and development of the student, that the college course 
is designed to secure? We question, indeed, whether any real 
dignity is ever sacrificed by such a course. Imagine the fol- 
lowers of Plato or Socrates, or those who sat at the feet of 
Gamaliel, paying an exacted homage to their leader, or tremb- 
ling under the perpetual threat of a “mark” for disrespect 
or disobedience! For my part I believe that nine-tenths of the 
dignity assumed by many college Profs. is mere ‘ bosh ;” and 
just here I suspect was the chief cause of the Williams college 
disturbance. A feeling of distance between Faculty and students, 
an imperiousness on the part of the former which forbade parley- 
ing with the latter,—the consequent impossibility of coming to 
an agreement, or settling of grievances,—and so the rupture. 

Such conduct never kindles awe in the breast of a student. It 
never begets a reverence for the professors. But it does develop 
all the inferior and unmanly traits in the character of the 
student. I know one such professor,—no matter whom, nor in 
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what college,—a man exceedingly jealous of his dignity and the 
“authority of the law.” He could tolerate no familiarity on the 
part of the student. His dictum was final. Expostulation with 
him was always impertinent. Should a student be unlucky enough 
to consider himself aggrieved, let him beware how he expressed 
himself to Prof. ————. ‘* What, what, sir! Do you call the 
action of the Faculty in question?” rifling improprieties of 
conduct, unintentional errors of deportment in the presence of 
an officer,—little things which a man of real dignity and a large 
heart would never think of noticing, were sure to call down a 
rebuke from the doughty professor as “ disrespectful.” 

Here, we are confident, is the root of the evil. This is the 
reason that American youth are placed in so frequent unhappy 
contrast with the students of the European universities. It is 
nonsense to explain it by saying we are younger and more 
boyish, and need therefore, more “‘ safeguards” placed about us, 
Human nature is the same the world over. The Yankee boy 
enters Freshman as honest, as manly, and with as fair promise of 
noble achievements in life as ever the pupil from Eton or the 
Gymnasia passes into the University. And when the four years 
are over and life has laid upon him its heavier hands, he shows 
himself in time every whit as strong and honorable and dignified 
a man as the university graduate of the old world. If, then, the 
character of our youth show such a discrepancy merely while 
going through our college course, and neither before nor after, it 
surely argues some defect in our college system. This defect, we 
believe, is the one we have mentioned, viz; the absence of warm 
friendly relations between Faculties and students, and the entrus- 
ting of too much arbitrary power to the Faculties. Power is 
mischievous even in the hands of educated men,—when made 
discretionary. The unwarrantable action of our own Faculty, 
which in general is remarkably free from this fault, in compelling 
the entire Junior class to pass a second examination in Natural 
Philosophy at the last annual,—the consequently unjust suspen- 
sion of one member of the class who,—however unwisely— 
declined to submit to the requirement ;—and the manifest 
absurdity of singling out certain individuals of the Sophomore 
class to pass through a second examination in French for sim- 
ilar reasons :—these instances abundantly show the tendency of 
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great powers unwisely invested ; and doubtless the experience of 
every college in New England could add strength to this position. 
If ever our people wake up to the demands of the age, and re- 
quire our educational institutions to adopt a more liberal and 
liberalizing policy, the first reform demanded will be the cutting 
down at one stroke of the exercise of arbitrary power by college 
Faculties. 

I have written in the spirit of the Eikonoclast, having laid 
down only two positive propositions, to wit; the establishment 
of more cordial relations between Faculty and students,—which 
can be done by the Faculty themselves,—and the stripping of 
arbitrary power from Faculties (save the power to dismiss a stu- 
dent), which can be done by the voice of public opinion acting 
through college corporations. In a future paper I may inflict 
upon the readers of the Lit. some further propositions of a 
more positive and definite nature. 


“THE TOILERS OF THE SEA.” 


Tue Toilers of the Sea should have been a chapter in Les 
Miserables—an episode in the life of Jean Valjean, a few strokes 
of the pen would have made the necessary alterations, since the 
similarity between the characters of the two men, the convict 
and the fisherman, is so marked that the one immediateiy sug- 
gests the other. The same herculean strength, the same melan- 
choly amounting to misanthropy, the same manner of life so far 
as circumstances would permit, the same singleness of purpose 
thwarted by no self-sacrifice however great, the same kindness of 
heart, whether exhibited in the princely benevolence of the 
wealthy manufacturer or in the humble endeavors of the Guernsey 
fisherman to rescue from the cruel boys the nest homes of the 
birds of the cliff. Such is the impression received upon reading 
“The Toilers of the Sea” after a perusal of Les Miserables. 
“Les Miserables” was the life work of Victor Hugo, ‘“ The 
Toilers of the Sea” but a day dream—the suggestion of an idle 
moment—a side play in his great drama. We can almost trace 
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the association of ideas which led him to its composition; some one 
of the acts or circumstances in the life of Jean Valjean—per- 
chance the scene at the Navy Yaad, where the marine was 
rescued by the convict, resulting in the latter’s escape—develop- 
ing a trait which would have made him a fine sailor, a smuggler, 
or coaster—nay even an island fisherman. What more was 
needed to suggest Gilliatt? For as to the “‘ Toilers,” the use of 
the term is unwarranted. ‘There was but one toiler, the central 
figure—the sine qua non—the “ malicious Gilliatt”’—take him 
away and what remains but a few dry disquisitions on natural 
history, such as those on that ocean myth, the “ Devil Fish,” or 
philosophizings on the rocks of the channel, the currents of the 
sea, the influence of fogs, the signs of the weather,—mixture of 
wisdom, superstition aud nonsense, in which Victor Hugo delights 
to indulge ; which is continually cropping out in all his works, 
stamping them with a marked individuality ever betraying their 
authorship, giving them that indescribable tone and finish which 
we insensibly and naturally designate as peculiarly French. We 
stated at the outset that the adventures of Gilliatt should have 
been woven into the life of Jean Valjean—that the Toilers of the 
Sea should have been a chapter in Les Miserables. It may have 
been a presumptuous assertion; one which would not perhaps 
meet the approval of the admirers of these two productions of our 
author—of those who would object to any addition being made 
to the one or any substraction from the other. No one, perhaps, 
would wish to diminish the writings of Victor Hugo, while, 
nevertheless, the opinion might be entertained that some things 
were out of place in the two novels. Take out of the Toilers 
of the Sea, the chapters on witches and haunted houses, devil 
fishes and submarine caverns, rocks and currents of the sea, to- 
gether with the thousand and one grotesque fancies in which the 
book abounds, and there would be husked out a very fine chapter 
for Les Miserables. From the latter take that much and justly 
admired description of Waterloo, which for vividness and accu- 
racy is unsurpassed, and which enchains one’s attention with its 
absorbing interest, and which so exhibits the varied talents of the 
author that we are at loss as to which we should admire most, 
his powers of description or his philosophy and ingenuity dis- 
played in assigning the causes of Napolean’s defeat, and estima- 
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ting the results of the battle. Yet with all its interest what has 
it to do with the fortunes of Jean Valjean or even of Thenardier ? 
necessary neither to the plot of the story nor to the development 
of the characters of the principal actors. A very valuable con- 
tribution to history, of no value to fiction. That novel, it appears 
to us, would approach the nearest to perfection into which there 
was admitted no passage or sentence, certainly no chapter, which 
had not a direct bearing upon the story, being absolutely necessary 
either to the construction of the plot or the development of the 
leading characters. There is, however, a certain school of modern 
novelists, taking their cue perhaps from Scott—who, notwithstand- 
ing, is very careful to put all his history, &c., in the shape of an 
introduction—who delight in this digressive style of writing, and 
who make it a point to alternately set before us scraps of Philos- 
ophy, History, Fiction, Poetry, and what not else that go to make 
up a literary patchwork by no means readily named, and so we 
find ourselves almost at a loss as to whether we shall call the 
contrivers of these nondescripts, Historians, Poets or Novelists. 
But as long as writers of genius, like Hugo and Dickens, give 
countenance to the fashion, the small fry will mock with their 
tinklings the ring of the true metal. That these digressions are 
faults and that they are found repeatedly in Hugo’s writings, can- 
not be denied. Though highly interesting in themselves, they 
should be assigned another place. 

But irrespective of all this, there is a fascinating interest in the 
Toilers of the Sea by itself, that enchains the attention of the 
reader and reveals the powers of the author; a work possessed 
of merit sufficient to add to the reputation of any writer other 
than the author of Les Miserables. Although it is confessedly 
a love story, the interest which is excited by it centers in the 
great life work of the hero. What may be distinguished as the 
material rather than the sentimental, the means rather than the end, 
the lonely toiling on the rocks of the Downes, the rescue of the 
engines from the wreck of the Durande—everything else is for- 


qe gotten, we have no thoughts of Lethierny, the existence of Dem- 


chette even, is for the time being blotted from the memory—the 

same fascination allures us which is the charm of Robinson Cru- 

soe; the manifold contrivances and ingenuities, successes and 

disappointments which precede the ultimate attainment of his 
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object, continually adds to the interest, and we are hurried along 
to the end, which, when we have reached, causes a sigh of regret 
that there is nothing further to learn, and which diminishes our 
satisfaction at the successful completion of the task. 

Gilliatt, as we have said, is the central figure of the story ; 
the Jean Valjean of the Toilers of the Sea. Like him he is pro- 
scribed by society ; like him, his life is solitary and sad ; we see 
the heart sorrow of the exile author in both of his creations. 
The melancholy which tinged their lives is but a reflection of his 
own sadness. ‘This tenderness of sentiment, however, which is 
a mark of a refined and educated mind, seems in our view to be 
inconsistently displayed in the ignorant Guernsey fisherman ; 
while his love for Demchette partakes of all the romance of 
chivalry, and in fact the whole love affair is to say the least, 
strange. The two lovers being as far apart as the two extremes 
of English society admit, while the loved one seems to occupy 
the mean between them, too high for Gilliatt, too low for Cau- 
dray, and here again the Parisian is seen in the delineation of the 
character of Deruchette. She makes her debut in the opening 
chapter with a graceful little act of flirtation, which would have 
done credit toa Paris belle. That word “ written by her with such 
naivete ona white page.” The name of Gilliatt traced in the snow 
was destined to result in serious consequences. The victim of 
this bit of coquetry seemed as unimpressible as a stoic—but that 
little act kindled a love within him that ceased only with death ; 
while to the maiden he was, and continued to be, nothing but a 
name and all thoughts of him vanished from her mind as did that 
Christmas snow before the morning sun. And yet what was there 
in the character of Deruchette to inspire such love? A pretty- 
faced doll, well-nigh characterless in her aimless life, uneducated 
as well as unsophisticated, her innocence so great as to amount 
to imbecility—secluded from society, she was the childish com- 
panion of a solitary and unpopular old man. 

“ Gilliatt had never spoken to Deruchette ; he knew her from 
having seen her at a distance, as men know the north star ;” had 
it been otherwise, the charm would have been broken ; that 
“¢ charm of distance which lends enchantment to the view.” The 
practical fisherman was for once entangled in the meshes of sen- 
timentality, while to his lady love he was nothing but a name. 
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“ With Deruchette impressions vanished like the melted snow.” 
Even her guardian uncle, who seemed to have no idea of any 
responsibility, was forced to reprove her girlishness—‘* Come, 
no more childish tricks—you are a great girl.” 

That there was considerable romance in this love affair no one 
will deny. A crisis at length seems to come. The Durande is 
wrecked on the Downes. Iness Lethierny is saved from bank- 
ruptcy only by the rescue of the boat’s engines from the wreck. 
“ The man does’nt exist who could doit,” remarked a bystander. 
If he did “I would marry him.” said Deruchette innocently. 
That was enough to determine Gilliatt. With the utmost secrecy, 
as though “‘ escaping from justice,” and with an eager haste which 
impelled him to take the shortest and most dangerous route 
through the fear of a rival in his most desperate undertaking, he 
hurried to the wreck—so unreasoning is love! This is the in- 
troduction to by far the most meritorious portion of the work. 
As a portrayal of the energy and endurance, of the self sacrifice 
and earnestness of purpose which love can inspire, it is probably 
unsurpassed, “The power with which we are made to realize the 
stupendousness of the undertaking and to enter into the spirit of 
the enterprise ; the distinctnees with which are presented to the 
mind the countless expedients and inventions to which necessity 
compelled him to have recourse, the gloomy wildness of the place, 
the privations and sufferings of the ** To-ler,” his anxieties and 
discouragements, his heart-sickening dread lest after all he should 
be deprived of the object of all his sacrifices and labors; but 
above all the intense degree of sympathy awakened for the tire- 
less worker, and the joy with which we hail the successful ter- 
mination of the undertaking—all these reveal the genius of the 
writer, compensating for all defects and revealing the true merit of 
the Toilers of the Sea, and which are amply sufficient to secure 
from any reader expressions of admiration. But when we exam- 
ine it from a different standpoint, we are compelled to admit the 
improbability of the whole undertaking—that a man single handed, 
unacquainted with the first principles of mechanics, without tools, 
in the midst of storms, should succeed in removing from almost 
inaccessible rocks the ponderous engines of the Durande, surpasses 
belief. But Victor Hugo delights to indulge in the improbable and 
grotesque. All his characters, as well as the scenes in which he 
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places them, are strangely unreal—the same impossibilities and in- 
congruities are ever cropping out, and with a reckless boldness which 
is sometimes quite refreshing, he endows his heroes with traits that 
in actual life are never found combined. Gilliatt is incompre- 
hensible. ' He is at one time endowed with the non-impressibility 
of the stoical German ; he next appears with all the sentimental- 
ity of the Frenchman, as Troubadour-like he indulges in nightly 
serenades to his “‘ladie faire,’ when, Presto, change! and he 
immediately appears ‘in a new role, exhibiting all the pluck and 
resolution of the Englishman, combined with the ready invention 
of a genuine Yankee. While his Deruchette, in turn, is passing 
from girlish fickleness to irrepressible womanhood and is deeply 
in love with Caudray, the Parish Priest, evincing by this fully as 
much romance in her composition as was exhibited in that of her 
absent lover. While the finale of the whole story, the cruel 
disappointment of Gilliatt when, after his safe return, crowned 
with success, he learns the death of all his hopes, his noble sur- 
render of all claims, his well laid plans, even, to secure the success 
of his rival, awakens within us feelings in turn, of admiration and 
pity ; we are nevertheless compelled to confess that it is not in 
accordance with human nature, and is inconsistent with the de- 
veloped character of Gilliatt—but pre-eminently was it an incon- 
sistency to make the patient, self-controlled brave Gilliatt to 
cowardly take refuge in self-destruction. The man who could 
endure every distress of mind and body, was certainly not airaid 


to live. Victor Hugo made an impossible combination ; nobody 
but a Yankee could have rescued the engines of the Durande 
from the rocks of the Downes—no one but a Frenchman would 
have died on the Gild Holm’ Ur. F. Ss. W. 
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MEMORABILIA YALENSIA. 


Our Record 


Embraces the two preceding months, and closes with Feb. 3, in the midst 
of a driving storm of rain and sleet. We have had all kinds of weather 
in the interim, warm and spring-like days alternating with those of cold- 
ness sufficient to freeze up Saltonstall and the ponds at Hamilton Park and 
the lower part of the Green, which latter the city officials have kindly 
flooded for the benefit of the small fry who are its chief patrons. There 
have been only a few “skating days” at Saltonstall and the Park, how- 
ever, and “ the season” in this respect has been a failure. The only no- 
table thing about the usual term examinations, was the employment of 
Calliope hall by the Seniors, as their German ex. was a written one, and 
no other college room which can be warmed is of sufficient size to allow 
sixty men, “at the proper distance apart,’’ to be seated within it. It 
was terribly cold there, however, and the heating apparatus of the place 
would have to be improved, along with the rest, before it could be made 
a very popular billiard hall, as some one (an unfortunate reader of Eg- 
mont, doubtless,) has wildly suggested. The term closed Dec. 22, and 
the college choir was safely delivered of the usual ‘‘ Christmas anthem,” 
the previous Sunday morning, to the great joy of all. Thursday, Jan. 7, 
was the opening day of the present term. ‘‘ Sam,” elsewhere immortal- 
ized, began the year with 4 new box, gorgeously lettered, of which hi: 
historian has made no account. The clock “ goes” now and then, and is 
supplied with new hands,—or those which seem as good as new after their 
long absence. ‘The moon, under the direction of the proper authorities, 
has had an eclipse, though the clouds spoiled part of the show. On the 
last Satuiday night of January, however, it shone with sufficient brightness 
to disclose a first-class “‘ rush” between Sophs and Fresh, to admiring out- 
siders. It came off about midnight on West Chapel street. No peelers 
or faculty interfered, and the contestants rolled one another in the mud 
most beautifully. Plugs and bangers have not yet appeared, but may be 
expected shortly, we presume. Of a more original character than this 
last rush, was the snow-ball fight between the two classes last December. 
This occurred one noon on Library street, and we believe the Fresh 
claimed the victory. The College Bookstore has been sold to J. W. 
Hartshorn, Lir. editor in ’67, by its former proprietor, H. B. Mead, of 
’66, and its competition with “ the down town concern” continues to be 
as profitable as ever—to the students. Sarony has nearly finished taking 
the class negatives, and the proofs, so far received, give remarkably good 
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satisfaction—some men actually being content with a single sitting! A 
foot race at Hamilton Park between a Soph and Junior, who were for- 
merly classmates, ‘‘ for $10 and glory,” furnished considerable sport one 
cold Saturday afternoon: the successful contestant making his four miles 
on theicy track in 37m. 54s. The velocipede is the plaything of the hour 
among the Seniors, who, next to haunting the room of the picture com- 
mittee, find in its subtle and alluring capabilities their chief amusement. 
At the close of the term in December, the usual 


Fumor Appointments 


Were announced, as follows: PHitosopHicaL Orations—Chandler, G, 
Chase, Dana, Learned, Welch; High Orations—Andrews, Logan, Mor- 
row, J. H. Perry, Randall, Stearns, Strong, Tilney; Orations—G. L. 
Beardsley, Buck, McCutchen, Metcalf, Ross, Spaulding, Warren; Dis- 
sertations—F. S. Chase, Cope, Cummings, Hume, Jewett, C. W. Kelly, 
McClure, Scaife, Shepard, Tyler, White; First Disputes—Baldwin, De 
Forest, Kendall; Second Disputes—M. B. Beardsley, Cary, Eddy, Linds- 
ley, Riley, Shattuck ; Ferst Colloguies—Clark, Countryman, Drew, Fiero, 
Gould, Lewis, Selden, Terry; Second Colloqguies—Clapp, Coy, Crane, 
Gaylord, Hutchins, Jenkins, VanSchoonhoven. The Junior Exhibition 
takes place Wednesday, April 7, and the class, after referring the matter 
to a committee, have decided to hold the usual farcical ‘* promenade” the 
evening before, and help pay the faculty’s music bill. Messrs, DeForest, 
Hume, Huntress, Kelly, Reeve, Ross, Shattuck, Terry, and Tilney, were 
appointed a committee to take charge of the mournful affair, and we pre- 
sume are ready to pay a round price for the glory of their positions; for 
we doubt if the Fresh and Sophs will be seduced into giving their support; 
and when it comes to a class tax—-Well! we admit we are disgusted at 
the action of the class, and turn even to a consideration of 


The Term’s Studies 


To bring us relief. These are, for the Seniors, Lieber’s Civil Liberty 
(just finished), and Woolsey’s International Law, to the President; Psy- 
chology (just finished), and Stewart’s Moral Philosophy, to Prof. Porter ; 
and History, to Prof. Wheeler. Lectures on History by Prof. Wheeler, 
and on Moral Philosophy by Prof. Porter, take the place of evening reci- 
tations. ‘The two gentlemen are the respective division officers of the 
first and second divisions. ‘Two compositions, on subjects selected from 
the 118 different ones proposed, must be written by each man during the 
term, and from the “‘ average” of these and the two written last term, a 
dozen men or so will be awarded prizes. The second daily recitation of 
the Seniors begins at noon, instead of at 11.30 with the others, 
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The Juniors recite Latin (Germania and Annals of Tacitus) to Prof. 
Thacher; Otto’s German Grammar, with prospective Lebensbilder, to 
Prof. Coe; and Natural Philosophy to Tutor Smith. Calculus, as an 
“optional,” in place of Latin or German, is recited to Prof. Newton by 
some. Prof. Loomis gives lectures on Natural Philosophy three times a 
week, which the Scientifics as usual attend; and two “forensic disputa- 
tions” in the course of the term are required from each man. Scholar- 
ship, instead of the alphabet, decides the order of the divisions, the seats 
in chapel, and so on: which will rather “ mix things” for the class histo- 
rians, we imagine. The first division are not “‘ marked” for their daily 
recitations in Philosophy, but are subjected to fortnightly examinations 
instead, 

The Sophomores also are this term divided and seated according to their 
“stand,” as a sort of substitute for the private announcement of scholar- 
ship, usually given them about this time. Last term the “‘ mathematical 
stand,” alone, determined the order of their divisions. They recite Greek 
tragedy (Antigone of Sophocles) to Prof. Packard; Latin (Cicero de 
Amicitia) to Tutor Otis; and Davies’ Analytical Geometry (which is a 
milder type of Puckle) to Prof. Newton. Compositions are read every 
fortnight, and Prof. Northrop has instructed all how to take the first prize. 
Prof. Bailey also gives lectures on Elocution, and conducts declamation 
exercises at such odd times and in such places, as the faculty see fit to 
grant him for the purpose. 

Tutor Sumner in Greek (Odyssey, and now Herodotus), Tutor Miller 
in Algebra, Tutor Richards in Euclid, and Tutor Keep in Latin (Quin- 
tilian’s Institutions), attend to the Freshmen, according to the old pro- 
gramme. It is noticeable that this class, spite of the usual mortality, 
keeps up its numbers wonderfully, being largely recruited from ’71, which, 
we understand, hardly musters an hundred men, all told, The respect- 
ive division officers of each class stand in the order named. 

The Seniors begin Feb. 22, attending Prof. Sanford’s three weeks 
course of lectures on Anatomy and Physiology, at the 


Medical College ; 


The commencement exercises of which took place on the evening of 
Thursday, Jan. 14. Luther H. Wood, Ph. B., of New Haven, read 
the thesis for which the Silliman prize of $150 was awarded; George W. 
Benjamin, M. A., of New Haven, delivered the valedictory address, upon 
the subject, ‘ Scientific Progress as relating to Medicine”; and Dr. E. K. 
Hunt, of Hartford, offered to the graduating class some ‘‘ Advice for 
Young Physicians,” The examinations occupied the two preceding days; 
and the degrees were as usual conferred by the President in person, In 
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addition to the two mentioned, the names of the graduating class, with 
their theses, are as follows: David Crary of Hartford, “ Phenal”; John 

Morgan of Hadlyme, “Scarlatina”; Byron W. Munson of Seymour, 
«*'The General Practice of Medicine”; David Poll of Hartford, ‘* Scar- 
latina”; Gould A. Shelton of Huntington, ‘‘ Diptheria’; Hanford L, 
Wixon of New Haven, “ Phthisis.” The next session extends from 
Feb. 10 till July 20, with a prospective attendance of some thirty students, 
We may remark also that the Theological College building will soon be 
in process of erection, asa ‘‘little gift” of $30,000 has lately been 
bestowed upon the proprietors of the same. This York street show 
naturally excited less attention than 


The Prize Debates 


In Alumni Hall, though these passed off more quietly than usual. The 
Linonia Sophomores contested on Monday evening, Jan. 18, over the 
resolution “‘ That the State ought to enforce the Education of all Children 
within its Jurisdiction.” The judges were Prof. H. N. Day, Prof. J. M. 
Hoppin, and Hon. G. H. Watrous; the speakers were Frank Johnson, 
of Pine Bluff, Ark.; Aifred B. Mason of Chicago.; George A. Strong of 
St. Louis.; George C, Jewell of New Haven.; Edwin F. Sweet of Vine- 
land, N. J., and John W. Starr of Guilford ; and the three prizes fell to 
Sweet, Mason, and Strong. ‘The Sophomore Brothers, on Wednesday 
evening, Jan. 20, tried to answer the conundrum: “ Are sumptuary laws 
expedient ?” Hon. L. B. Bradley, J. W. Alling, M. A., and S. A. York, 
LL. B., were the judges; Henry R. Elliot of New Haven, James Mc 
Naughton of Albany, Herbert E. Kinney of Griswold, Howard Mans- 
field of New Haven, Watson R. Sperry of Guilford, N. Y., Oscar H. 
Cooper of Texas, and Cornelius E. Cuddeback of Port Jervis, were the 
speakers. Mansfield took the .first prize, Cuddeback and Kinney the 
second, and Elliot the third. 

The Senior Brothers, on the evening of Tuesday, 19, discussed a some- 
what longer question: ‘‘ Should the English Government compel the sale 
of Irish Lands in order to establish Peasant Proprietorship?” The judges 
were Prof. George E. Day, Prof. James Hadley, Tutor Robert P. Keep; 
the speakers were Rufus B. Richardson of Groton, Mass.; Willard G. 
Sperry of Billerica, Mass.; Bernadotte Perrin of New Britain.; Cornelius 
Sullivan of Bristol, and John B. Isham of New Haven; and the three 
prizes fell to Isham, Perrin and Richardson. The Linonia Seniors, in the 
afternoon and evening of Wednesday, 20, considered the “‘ Expediency 
of Penal Colonies.” Rev. Dr. Daggett, Rev. Dr. Martin, and Prof. 
Wheeler listened to the arguments. The speakers were William A. Copp 
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of Grafton, Mass.; Henry J. Dutton of Ellsworth, Me.; Edward Heaton 
of Cincinnati; Henry V. Freeman of Rockford, Ill.; A. James Copp of 
Grafton, Mass.; Edwin Hedges of Bridgehampton, N. Y.; Henry W. 
Raymond of N. Y. City.; and Edward P. Wilder of India. The first 
prize fell to Wilder, the second to Copp and Freeman, the third to Hea- 
ton and Raymond. This latter gentleman, by the way, is the only mem- 
ber of ’69 who has participated in all four of the prize debates. The 
Freshmen and Juniors are reserving their powers for next term, when the 
former make their first and the latter their last (‘‘effective”’) strike for 
the bubble reputation, ‘Though in another direction the usual number 
have already gone up to glory through 


The Class Elections, 


Which took place in the President’s lecture room on the afternoon of 
Wednesday, 27, with the following result : Cocuteaureati—David M. 
Bone, Petersburg, Ill.; Henry A. Cleveland, New Haven; Henry J. 
Faulkner, Dansville, N. Y.; Ross Johnston, Pittsburg; James G. K. 
McClure, Albany ; Samuel S. McCutchen, Plainfield, N. J.; Edward G. 
Selden, Norwich ; John W. Shattuck, Coleraine, Mass.; Roderic Terry, 
Irvington, N. Y. Enprrors Yate Lirerary Macazine—Edward P. 
Clark, West Springfield, Mass.; Jotham H. Cummings, Worcester, Mass.; 
William C. Gulliver, Knoxville, Ill.; Charles H. Strong, New Orleans; 
Thomas J. Tilney, Brooklyn. Mr. Gulliver was afterwards chosen chair- 
man of the Board, and it is understood that Mr. Cleveland will be Spoon- 
man, ‘The meeting was controlled by the junior-society coalition, men- 
tioned in our last, and few outside the members of the two ruling societies 
were present. All others will refuse their support to the Spoon Exhibition 
and Lrr. for the coming year, according to the published statements of 
their—presumably authorized—representatives. The Cochs were duly 
initiated at the New Haven House, Jan. 29, and performed certain 
uproarious pranks about the college early in the following morning. We 
are not permitted to disclose all we know in regard to the unlimited 
“smear ” partaken of by the officers and invited guests of the occasion. 

On Saturday, 23, the Seniors likewise assembled to dispose of the last 
elective spoiis of the course. The contest though short was sharp and 
fought out to the end with that good-natured hatred and lazy energy so 
characteristic of Sixty-Nine. Did those who think political corruption in 
college is confined exclusively to bloated and insolent coalitions, understand 
how many “ Index ” checks were distributed without a gazd pro quo, and 
facts of that character, they might possibly take a different view of things. 
However, we must forbear, lest by further insinuations we offend those 
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** popular idols of a triumphant majority :” Henry A. Beers of Hartford, 
Crass Orator; Lyman H. Bagg of West Springfield, Cuass Poer. 
At the same meeting 


The Boating Interest 


Was attended to by the election of the following officers for the class crews; 
Captain, Eli 1. Hutchinson of San Francisco; Liewtenant, A. James Copp 
of Grafton, Mass.; Purser, E. Ritzema De Grove of New York. The 
Freshmen, also, on account of the absence of their former captain, have 
promoted their old officers, making J. P. Studley captain, L. S. Boomer 
first lieutenant, and W. H. Bradley second lieutenant. H. W. B. How- 
ard remains purser as before. Commodore A. D. Bissell of ’68, recently 
presented the navy with $86, by receipting a bill for that amount which 
had long been due him. A three mile course has been marked off on 
Lake Saltonstall, and the spring races will probably be rowed there. Per- 
haps if the experiment proves successful, the university crew may practice 
there to get accustomed to still water,—though we understand that there 
is a prospect of the Harvard crew offering to pull the next race on the 
Connecticut river at Springfield. Commodore Wilbur Bacon of ’65 
published some time ago in Walkes’s Spirit of the Times the facts and 
evidence, which he had been at some pains to collect, in regard to the 
time made by the victorious Yale crew in 1865. His letter seems to 
prove conclusively that the “time” in question was “‘ 17 minutes and 
424 seconds,” instead of a minute more, as has been urged by partizans of 
Harvard. To facilitate reference to the facts we may remark that the 
entire letter was republished in the Courant of Dec. 12. Gymnastic 
exhibitions, for the navy’s benefit, will probably be held toward the close 
of the term; and possibly Beethoven may give a concert for the same 
laudable purpose,—at least its occasional posters inform us that this fra- 
ternity is still alive. Phi Beta Kappa, too, is reported to have sold a 
charter to Rutger’s College and paid off the boat-house debt with the 
proceeds; while a still more improbable rumor says that the three senior 
astronomical prizes (awarded Jan. 19 to Charles D. McNaughton of Jack- 
son, Mich.; Charles W. Bardeen of Fitchburg, Mass.; and Charles H. 
Bullis of Macedon, N. Y.) have been invested in horse-car tickets, for 
the benefit of the university crew, by the well-known oarsmen who received 


them. It is not impossible that an additional revenue may be derived 
from 


The Alumni Associations, 


Which have been holding their annual “‘ bums” of late, and have doubtless 
amassed much money thereby. The Chicago association met on the 
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evening of Tuesday, Dec. 29, N. C. Perkins of ’57 presiding. About 
50 members were present, representing half that number of classes, from 
35 to’68. The Philadelphia association held “‘ a banquet ” at Augustin’s 
on the evening of Thursday, Jan. 21, the president, Judge William 
Strong of ’28, in the chair. President Woolsey and Profs, Fisher and 
Packard represented the college, and responded to the toasts in its honor. 
Over 60 were in attendence. S.C. Perkins of 58 is secretary, and H. 
M. Dechert of ’50, treasurer of the association. As the latter was “‘a 
prominent boating man ”’—perhaps—we expect great things from him. 
The Boston association ‘‘ smeared ” at the Parker House on the evening 
of Monday, Jan. 25. The college was represented by Profs. Hadley, 
Hoppin and Lyman. Dwight Foster of ’48 is president, and Asa French 
of ’51 secretary, for the ensuing year. Last, but not least of all, the New 
York association ‘‘ celebrated ;” following up these provisional gatherings 
with a truly metropolitan convocation, Some 250, or about half the 
supposed number of Yale men resident in the city, assembled at Delmon- 
ico’s on the evening of Friday, 29. Attorney General Evarts—better 
known as Ya.e Lit. editor of ’37—presided. President Woolsey, Profs. 
Porter, Thacher, Silliman, Newton and Gilman were in attendance, as 
well as the veteran electrician, S. F. B. Morse of 1810, and many others 
not unknown to fame. ‘The meeting was held upon the aniversary of the 
day in 1779 when President Ezra Stiles dismissed the college for a fort- 
night’s vacation, on account of the lack of “ grub” in common’s hall. 
President Woolsey’s address, spite of his implied desire to the contrary, 
has been reported in the papers, and so is public property, we suppose, 
He referred to the proposed change in the college corporation, whereby 
the “‘ six senior senators of the State of Connecticut” may be displaced by 
college graduates, and favored the idea, remarking that there is nothing 
likely to oppose its being put in practice, if the graduates choose to make 
the effort. If they do not, things will go on as before—the “ six senior 
senators ” being practically little more than a name, and doing neither 
harm nor good. As for removing the college, he remarked that the col- 
lege was not rich enough to move—whereas we always supposed its pov- 
erty was the very thing which made removal desirable. His closing 
remark that the college and its officers should have more money, no one 
knowing the facts can dispute. Mr. Evarts’ perversion of the well known 
line in Horace, whereby “‘ Vividus Morse ” took the place of Palhda 
mors, was “‘ well received,” and consequently has been going over the 
country, fearfully and wonderfully misspelled, for the benefit and delight 
of provincial readers, upon whom it is palmed off as “an extract from 
Virgil.” If the jokes reported in print seem stale, it should be remem- 
bered that all table talk is apt to appear pointless to an outsider, We do 
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wish, however, that the alumni would have enough regard for the feelings 


“ec 


of undergraduates to refrain from “ toasting” the “success of Linonia 
and Brothers,” as if those defunct institutions were really in existence. 
If they must call up “ old memories” regarding them, let them “drink 
to the dead,” after the approved fashion, and we can endure it. 

Prof. Porter’s “ Human Intellect,” which has gone into a second edition, 
has received all kinds of treatment at the hands of the critics, but all seem 
to agree in admiring the fairness with which he treats theories and posi- 
tions hostile to his own. Prof. Dana’s Mineralogy, has also been compli- 
mented by the best qualified judges as ‘‘ a truly wonderful book.” Prof, 
Silliman delivered a lecture before the American Institute at New York, 
Dec. 18, on the “‘ Philosophy of the Tea Kettle,” which, with the rest 
of the course, was reprinted in the Tribune. Prof. Northrop has also 
been lecturing in the country towns of this state and Massachusetts, 
Prof. Gilman was elected early in December, secretary of the New Haven 
Colony Historical Society. The ‘‘ Minister’s Association” of this city 
has instituted a ‘‘ home course ” of seven lectures, which are delivered 
fortnightly in the First Methodist church by various city pastors and 
D. D’s, The opening one, on “‘ Books and Reading,” was by Prof. Por- 
ter, Jan. 21; and the fourth, on “‘ Marriage and Divorce,” is to be by 
President Woolsey, March 25. Inasmuch as the lectures are delivered 
for the general good rather than for lucre, tickets for the whole seven are 
sold for a dollar—and the joke is said to be on several senior-society men 
who purchased them while unaware of the fact that all the lectures are 
given on Thursday evenings. This course, however, was not intended as 
a rival to the regular 


Town Shows, 


Which, during the last two months, have offered many and varied allure- 
ments. Lecture goers have had their choice between such extremes as 
Ralph Waldo Emerson and Robert Laird Collier, George William Curtis 
and Anna Dickinson, Wendell Phillips and Henry Vincent. ‘Theodore 
Thomas has given two or three orchestral concerts, which failed to receive 
the support they deserved. Parepa Rosa also paid us another visit. Mrs. 
General Lander, “the tragic queen,” as “‘ Mary, Queen of Scotts,” sat- 
isfied the admirers of her ‘‘ Elizabeth ” impersonation in October. Clarke’s 
Comedy Combination, [no connection with 58 s, m.] presented ‘ Nan the 
Good-for-nothing,” ‘‘ Slasher and Crasher,” “‘ The Day of the Wedding,” 
etc., very acceptably, early in December ; and Miss Major Pauline Cush- 
man, who didn’t pick a man’s pocket in New York, illustrated that great 
moral, Ledger story of the “ Hidden Hand.” For minstrels we were 
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favored with Duprez & Benedict’s, La Rue’s, Buckley’s and Haverly’s, all 
of which were good, except the last ; but all entirely eclipsed by Kelly & 
Leon’s company, who on Jan. 25 and 26, gave the best minstrel entertain- 
ments we have ever visited in New Haven. The burlesque operas of 
“Grand Dutch S,” and “ Belle L. N.,” were quite ahead of anything on 
the programmes of the average travelling minstrel troupes, and in absurdity 
are only surpassed by the real. ‘The Lingard gave one of his character- 
istic entertainments the evening after Christmas; and Maggie Mitchell, 
as “‘ Fanchon” and “‘ Little Barefoot” delighted as usual, her many 
admirers, and convinced them anew of her wisdom in refusing to go out- 
side the field wherein she has no rival. She was, too, unusually well sup- 
ported, and the same may be said of Hackett, the Falstaff in “‘ King Henry 
Fourth,” wherein Hotspur was ably impersonated. ‘The sword thrust 
which finished him seemed genuine and natural. As for Hackett himself, 
it is enough to say that he was himself. He is one of the few who cling 
resolutely to the old classic dramas, and fight honestly to make the Amer- 
ican stage respectable. Such deserve all credit therefor. We shall be 
interested to observe how the “‘ Falstaff” of Mark Lemon, the veteran 
editor of Punch who is soon to visit the country, compares with that of 
Hackett; as the former is the only actor who does the character without 
padding. During the entire week ending Jan. 23, we were favored with a 
first-class dramatic company under the management of Mr. Pray, in which 
a new and rising star, Miss Ethel, was the chief attraction. Her renderings 
in ** Camille,” “Romeo and Juliet,” and the “* Hunchback,” won much 
admiration and many friends. The entertainment of Mr. and Mrs. Barney 
Williams, under the management of Lowell and Simmonds, on Friday, 
29, brought out the amusing points of the bould Irish nature; and Mrs. 
G. C. Howard, who appeared as ‘‘ Topsy” in ‘‘ Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” 
Christmas eve, finished the month by presenting a stage version of *‘ Oliver 
Twist ” in which she sustained the part of “‘ Nancy Sikes ” (or “ Sykes ” 
asthe programmes called it). Dickens however, cannot be dramatized, 
and an admirer of Oliver Twist would hardly be delighted with last Sat- 
urday night’s show in Music Hall. This week, Max Maretzek treats us 
with “‘ Norma,” and Edwin Forest appears as ‘‘ Jack Cade” and ‘* Met- 
amora.” The only future announcement we have to make isa reading by 
Prof. Bailey—this time in a hall not provided by the faculty. 
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Books Received. 


A goodly number of books have been sent to us to be noticed in this 
issue of the Lit., some of which are valuable and some almost worthless, 
It is impossible to do justice to them all in the brief time which Editors 
of a College Magazine can devote to general reading. ‘There are, how- 
ever, some from which we have derived both pleasure and profit; and 
which we can cordially recommend to fellow students as the very best 
kind of investment for loose dollars and spare time. 


LanpMarks oF History. By Miss Yonge, Author of the ‘‘ Heir of 
Redclyffe.” New York: Leypoldt & Holt, 1868. 

A work of three volumes of unequal size, and producing therefore 
upon fastidious eyes a not very pleasant effect; but abundantly redeem- 
ing itself when opened. The first volume points out the prominent 
‘Landmarks of Ancient History,’ down to the Mahometan Conquest 
(which Miss Yonge spells in a manner much to our Mohammedan dis- 
gust) in the eighth century. The second carries the narrative, under the 
head of ‘Medieval History,’ as far as the Reformation. The third, 
which is written with more care and skill than either of the others, and 
contains as much matter as both, brings us down to the death of Napoleon. 
It is this third and last volume which is the best feature of the work, and 
which will well repay careful reading. 'To the present Senior class espe- 
cially, in connection with Prof. Wheeler’s lectures, we can do no greater 
kindness than to recommend Miss Yonge’s third volume for diligent peru- 
sal. The great necessity with college students in reading history is a work 
which shall be brief, a devourer of little time. But no work can be brief 
and at the same time comprehensive, without being somewhat dry. If 
the historian gives us condensed pages of facts, names and dates, we will 
not read them. If he attempts to show forth ‘ principles’ too freely his 
work does not comprehend enough facts, without being so bulky that we 
cannot venture it in that case either. Miss Yonge has taken, between 
these two extremes, just about the path which we like to follow. Her 
great charm as a historian is in keeping constantly before the reader all 
the different portions of contemporary history at once, and in their rela- 
tions to each other. She gives us a bird’s eye view of events. She then 
fastens our attention upon a number of prominent points, clusters every- 
thing temporarily about these, but leaves larger works to fill up the chinks. 
Historians usually have much to say about ‘principles,’ by which they 
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mean their own opinions, and with which they stuff us to repletion. We 
are especially grateful to Miss Yonge that in her work a sharp distinction 
can be drawn between principles and opinions; and that while her ob- 
yious aim is to enforce the former, she troubles us with few of the latter. 
No one can read the “‘ Landmarks of History” without being surprised 
to find how many ideas as well as facts he has gathered. A very valuable 
chronological index of events since Napoleon’s fall forms the closing fea- 
ture of the work. For sale by Judd & White. 


Tue Ipeat in Art. By H. Taine, translated by J. Durand. New 
York: Leypoldt & Holt. Pp. 186. 1869. 


A rare little book, deserving a long review. Those worshippers of the 
beautiful who remember M. Taine’s lectures on the “ Philosophy of Art,” 
a few copies of which found their way to this country some years ago, 
will hail the renewed popular interest in that gentleman’s works as a revi- 
val of art itself. We were delighted some months ago in reading his 
“Ttaly, Rome, and Naples”; and now comes another book, The Ideal 
in Art, giving definite shape and completeness to those beautiful theories 
advanced there and in the “‘ Philosophy.” The present volume forms, 
like the ‘* Philosophy” mentioned, a portion of a course of lectures deliv- 
ered before the School of the Fine Arts in Paris; and the author’s aim, 
we should judge, was not more to advance Art-culture and worship itself, 
than to correct some prevailing errors and lay down sound views of Art 
criticism. One, to feel the full value of the book, should read it after 
Ruskin. It will act as the best tonic and corrective that can anywhere 
be found, after a rich and sometimes—it must be confessed—not very 
wholesome dinner at the table of that generous host. Especially fine is 
that element of M. Taine’s theory of Art criticism, which points out the 
absurdity of reducing judgment upon all works of Art, as is so often done, 
to a single standard. He would have us believe that of two specimens 
totally different and based upon totally different rules, each may be per- 
fect,—a theory which people are generally willing to accept in regard to 
all things except art and religion. The true province of the critic is to 
place himself if possible in the artist’s very soul, enter into his feelings, 
fancies and aspirations, and so work himself into sympathy with his de- 
signs; rather than to perversely attempt bending these to his own precon- 
ceived notions, or to somebody’s set rules of criticism. This is precisely 
what M. Taine starts with; and the result is he leads us through ever 
fresh and wholesome pastures wherein art-hungry souls can feed without 
fear of being misled. One objection, however, we have to M. Taine. 
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His remarks about literature do not altogether. please us. We would 
rather his digressions into this department of art had been fewer and less 
extensive. His theory in the main is doubtless correct. For instance, 
we can see that in regard to many things, mankind outgrows the tastes 
and aptitudes of one age in the totally changed relations and circumstan- 
ces of a later. The finest relics of Byzantine art do not please us so 
much as pictures of the Dutch and Flemish school; which, however 
homely and commonplace in their designs and coloring, have a certain 
bold truthfulness,a fidelity to nature, which irresistibly attract us. These, 
in turn, imbued with the stern austerity of the Protestant mind, fail to 
stir the soul as do those still later warm delicious masterworks of the 
Catholic schools of Venice and especially of Florence. But when M. 
Taine turns aside to seek illustrations of this truth in literature, he proves 
too much. ‘To be sure, the spirit of our past age cannot enter wholly 
perhaps into the enjoyment of William of Malmesbury and the venera- 
ble Bede. But before boldly asserting that between the two intel- 
lectual eras a great gulf is fixed, M. Taine should stop to consider ‘ What 
if Bede’s and Malmesbury’s chronicles should be translated into strictly 
nineteeth century English ? Would there in that case be anything unin- 
telligible after all in the spiret of that ancient literature? And when at 
last M. Taine assures us that the clowns of Shakespeare no longer please, 
our indignation scarcely knows bounds. We reply that they are almost 
the only clowns in the whole field of literature, that do please. 

However, as a treatise designed to convey sound views of art, M. 
Taine’s little book is a jewel ; and we cordially recommend it to those 
solitary frequenters of the Art Gallery to whom allusion is made in the 
opening article of this magazine. For sale by Judd & White. 


Tosacco anp Atcouot; It does pay to smoke; The coming man will 
drink wine. By John Fiske, M. A., LL.B. New York: Leypoldt & 
Holt. Pp. 158. 1869. 


This book is designed evidently as an annihilator of Mr. Parton, whose 
chapters on ‘‘ Smoking and Drinking” are familiar to all readers of the 
Atlantic, and have lately been published in book form. We remember 
with what an air of triumph the Anti-tobacconists, Anti-license-law peo- 
ple, and Champions generally of the various ‘‘ movements” all over the 
country, received Mr, Parton's sentiments when they were first published ; 
and we are strongly reminded of it by the uproar of approval from an 
opposite quarter, which now hails Mr. Fiske’s reply. The controversy 
is interesting, for, though it partakes of the nature of most controversies 
in that it can never be settled, it is likely to bring out a good many facts 
which the public can suffer no harm to know, especially conducted as it 
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is by two such persons as Mr. Parton and Mr. Fiske, neither of whom 
deals very strictly with argument, but wander off, each into numerous 
side issues and narratives often quite suggestive and entertaining. Mr. 
Parton was, to begin with, a little unfortunate in not being familiar with 
the rules of the syllogism, and in begging most of the questions which he 
set out to prove. He accordingly placed himself quite at the mercy of 
Mr. Fiske, who taking the full benefit of the position, batters his adversary 
with ridicule and sarcasm to a pitiful pass, In fact we cannot call Mr. 
Fiske’s book written in either the most manly style of argument or in the 
best of taste. He is by no means free from the very same illogical de 

ductions which he laughs at in Mr. Parton, The latter gentleman declares 
that he once stood near a party of men who were smoking and swearing 
simultaneously ; also that had they not been smoking they would not have 
been swearing; and concludes thence that tobacco is demoralizing. Mr. 
Fiske, after laughing roundly at this, and declaring it his intention to 
proceed ina much more logical way, argues as follows: Those things 
which are deadly poisons when taken in large quantities are not necessarily 
poisonous in small doses. Very true. But listen: Salt taken in large 
quantities is a deadly poison; in smaller doses acts as an emetic; in very 
small ones is an absolute necessity of life. Hence tobacco which is fatal 
in large quantities, and nauseating in smaller must be necessary to the 
system in very small quantities! Ergo, it does pay tosmoke! Now we, 
for our part, fail to see much difference between the two styles of argu- 
ment. Mr. Fiske of course, will get by far the larger part of popular 
applause, will be petted and flattered on all sides, and told that his rea- 
soning is very conclusive,—because, as is plain, those who smoke and 
drink, at least among the male persuasion, are much more numerous than 
those who do not. Even the Nation, whose dictums we generally swallow 
down as so much gospel, asserts that Mr. Fiske discusses his subject with 
“moderation, clearness and penetration ;” whereas we think it must be 
evident to any impartial man, if such a one could be found, that Mr. 
Fiske does nothing of the kind. That gentleman is certainly safe in assert- 
ing that the coming man will drink wine. But he nowhere gives proof 
that wine will be a benefitto him. He might have said the same of 
tobacco, for, to the best of our prophesying, that weed will be used by 
four-fifths of the coming men for several coming generations. But we fail 
to find evidence in Mr. Fiske’s book that tobacco or any other stimulants 
will improve the health of our grandchildren; and when he attempts to 
prove by appeals to scientific authorities and knowing allusions to pneu- 
mogastric nerves and medulla oblongatas, that tobacco is an absolute 
necessity to healthy digestion, etc., he simply appears ridiculous, Every 

body who knows anything at all about scientific authority, knows that the 
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great preponderance of it lies on the side, except in rare cases and for strictly 
medicinal purposes—against the use of tobacco and alcohol. But the 
truth is, scientific authority will be allowed little weight in the matter 
anyway. So long as people like these things they will use them; and 
there perhaps the discussion had better rest. 

Mr. Fiske’s book, however, is worth reading, and may be found at Judd 
& White’s. 


GLoverson aND His SitentT Partners. By Ralph Keeler. Boston: 
Lee & Shepard. Pp. 372. 1869. 


This is a novel of California life, as it is lived in San Francisco at the 
present time. Its plot is not very deep, nor are its characters, when out 
of the commonplace, especially life-like. Had the most original of them, 
Miss Garr, been called Miss Kai-gar, we think the author would have been 
troubled to explain the ellipsis, and show ‘good reason for”’ her existence, 
Though we should judge that he was not a “college man,” his classic 
allusions are not infrequent, and his metaphors often mathematical ; the 
best of them, and in fact the best single phrase in the book, being this: 
** The expression of Sophia’s face, at this moment, may be stated as zero 
divided by infinity. Nothing so blank and disagreable can be found any- 
where else, outside of algebra.” If the author thought it necessary to 
represent Mr. Gloverson as saying “‘ you be damned,” to his clerk, he 
should have honestly spelt out the word, as Dickens does when he allows 
the Cheerybles to damn Tim Linkinwater. Dashes only add to the vul- 
garity. Bad taste is shown in printing the monogram ‘‘SG,” and also 
the letter-heads, “‘ Office of George Lang,” etc. In this latter case, too, 
it is a fair criticism to charge against the author, since he goes so far out of 
his way to place before our eyes the exact letters, that his omission of the 
year from the date of the letter is a serious blunder. In printed letter- 
heads it is always indicated. The most reprehensible thing in the book, 
however, is the printing the music to the “‘ song of friendship,” and then 
adding in a foot-note: ‘‘ This song is also published in sheet-music, with 
accompaniment for the piano-forte.” Why couldn’t we be told, as well, 
that ** Mrs, Clayton’s elegant furniture came from Cole & Co’s on Pine 
street’? or that ‘ Dixon engaged Locan & Co., of 625 Clay to procure 
for him his present to the Garr”? or that his own good clothes in which 
he bids us adieu in Chapter XXXVI, were “from Bullock & Jones, the 
well-known clothiers, on Montgomery ”? So much for “ sarcasm.” If 
the book has truly depicted the manners and customs of that locality of 
which we should all know more than we do, it will deserve to have these 
minor blemishes overlooked and forgiven. For sale at H. H. Peck’s. 
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Dr. Howett’s Famiry. By Mrs. H. B. Goodwin, Boston: Lee & 

Shepard. Pp. 361. 1869. 

This isa very disagreeable story of the “‘ pious” sort; an overgrown 
specimen of the most virulent class of Sunday-school books, wherein the 
good boy reads tracts, learns his lessons and gives his money to the 
heathen, dying happily at the age of eight, while the bad boy, his cotem- 
porary, in attempting to rob a bird’s nest falls and breaks his leg, but mana- 
ges to crawl into a sail-boat for a pleasure ride, and the day of course being 
Sunday, is consequently drowned. As nothing can be more unnatural 
and immoral than the nature and morality of the typical Sunday-school 
book, we are not aware that anything farther needs to be. said in regard to 
the present volume in which the fundamental idea is amplified to the con- 
ditions of maturer years. ‘There is nothing excessively inspiriting in the 
sight of wax-figures, nor would their companionship be. likely to induce a 
state of boisterous joviality, yet to our mind existence among such would 
be far more tolerable, than among the terribly unreal personages who 
make up Dr. Howell’s Family. The imagination that can conceive of 
such impossible beings as real, must certainly be in a bad way, and is 
evidently in need of rest and retirement. For sale at H. H. Peck’s. 


Hittsporo’ Farms. By Sophia Dickinson Cobb. Boston: Lee & Shep- 

ard. Pp. 423. 1869. 

“* This little book does not claim to have any special moral or mission. 
Its author has not aimed, through it, to teach anything, or to prove any- 
thing. She has looked on nature and life in some of their quiet and little- 
noticed phases, and, loving what she saw there, has tried upon her modest 
canvass, to paint it. If her readers shall find the picture true, her object 
will be gained.” After quoting this modest little preface, there is no dis- 
position on our part for saying more, since “ additions would be useless.” 
Supposing, though, that we deemed the book deserving a terrible criticism, 
how should we be able to correctly address the author? The question is 
old but ever appropriate, for repetition brings reform at last. When 
will ** authoresses” learn to prefix the all-important ‘‘ Miss” or ‘ Mrs.” 
to their names, and so save their critics from the most distracting guesses 
as to the proper title? We recommend the Soroszs to attend to this 
matter forthwith ; especially since zt, by reported legislative enactment, is 


about to change its State. The book may be had at H. H. Peck’s. 


Rosamond Dayton. By Mrs. H. C. Gardner, author of “ Rosedale, a 
Story of Self-Denial,” etc. Boston: Lee & Shepard. Pp. 234. 1869. 


The preface of this book announces as its object, “to teach this one 
truth—that accountable human beings have no right to live just for them 
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selves,” By this simple announcement Mrs. Gardner hgs defeated, we 
fear, her very object in view. People are not apt to open themselves to 
those who proclaim beforehand that their intention is to convert them, 
We wonder indeed, taking society as it runs, that the publishers did not 
object to Mrs. Gardner’s preface as likely to injure the sale of the book, 
Really, however, the book teaches not only the truth advertised, but a 
number of other truths, and teaches them too without employing any of 
those obnoxious inferences and that orthodox cant which characterize 
‘ nearly every book with a moral. We have seldom enjoyed a story more 
than this of Rosamond Dayton ; and yet it is not much ofa story. The 
author has not succeeded in making her conversations always sparkling or 
even natural, There is plenty of that bookishness in talk, which puts 
long affectionate sentences into the mouths of little people, and makes old 
people guilty of half-hour homilies; but there is also a deal of freedom 
from this, On the other hand, the sly touches at popular weaknesses, the 
“take offs” upon individual follies and peculiarities, remind us strongly 
of Rev. Cream Cheese and his flock, in the inimitable Potiphar Papers. 
They are admirable. The book will pay reading. To be found at 
H. H. Peck’s. 


Mapame pe Beaupre. By Mrs. C. Jenkin. New York: Leypoldt & 
Holt. Pp. 278. 1869. 


This is a love story,—a picture of the social life of to-day in a little 
town in France. The. picture seems true and natural, though to be sure 
we have never “been there”, and the course of the “grand passion” 
is traced out in a manner apparently life-like and probable, though as to 
this also we must plead ignorance, if we are wrong. The book is after 
the manner of, and perhaps a trifle inferior to, the “‘ Psyche of To-day”, 
which preceded it, but will be sure of a welcome from the many admirers 
of the latter. If it teaches no particular moral, it is at least easy to read 
and interesting throughout, and this is about all a novel reader cares for. 
To help pleasantly while away a day of leisure, we are sure the average 
reader could ask no better companion than the fascinating little Madame 
de Beaupre. As to faultfinding, our critical eye noted some half-dozen 
typographical blunders, which escaped the “‘ reader”, and are likely to 
escape most readers also, we presume. We object, too, to the arbitrary 
way in which Mrs. Jonkin interchanges her French and English words and 
titles, calling a man ‘“‘ Pastor” in one line and “ Pasteur” in the next, 
and so on. Lastly, we protest against a book printed in November, 
1868, bearing the imprint ‘‘ 1869”,—though we know of course that 
**they all do so.” For sale at Judd & White’s, 
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A Manuat or Myruotocy ; in the form of Question and Answer. By 
the Rev. George W. Cox, M. A. New York: Leypoldt & Holt. 
Pp. 290 1868. 

This is one of the books we don’t think much of. We can’t be con- 
sistent anddoso, No classically educated man, no good college student 
can. We feel towards this piece of patch-work very much as the regular 
physicians do towards advertised drugs and patent medicines. The fact 
that the patchwork is well executed, does not help the case. It occupies 
the place in classical literature, which almanacs, cook books, and those 
jack-of-all-trades productions called ‘‘ Facts worth Knowing” occupy in 
general literature. No master workman, no man of any special profession, 
ever likes such books, Still the present little volume is likely to be popu- 
lar; and there is a large class of persons, dabblers in the classics, village 
schoolmasters ignorant of Latin, third-rate lecturers, and that very 
numerous class who “‘ have had few advantages”, but would be good 
talkers,—to whom the book will be positively useful. For academies and 
non-collegiate schools, such as “commercial”, “ military”, and the like, 
it isjust the thing. For sale at Judd & White’s. 


A New Guive to German ConversaTION, containing an alphabetical list 
of nearly eight hundred familiar words similar in orthography or sound 
and the same meaning in both languages, followed by exercises; a 
classified vocabulary of words in frequent use; familiar phrases and 
dialogues; a sketch of German Literature; idiomatic expressions ; 
proverbs, letters, etc.; and a synopsis of German Grammar, arranged 
from the works of Witcomb, Dr. Emil Otto, Flaxmann, and others. 
By L. Pylodet. New York: Leypoldt & Holt. Pp. 274. 1869. 


In spite of its length there is more in the book than in the title; and 
all in a little volume that you can carry in your pocket. Furthermore it 
is just what it professes to be ; and for the tourist in Germany, or the 
student who would learn to converse in that language in this country, 
it is the very best thing we have seen, because it is at once so small, so 
comprehensive, and without burdening the mind with grammatical “ fine 
print” hits so many necessary points. ‘Those unlucky ones who have got 
a term’s Deutsch to cram for next Annual will find a wonderful assistant 
in this little book. For sale at Judd & White’s. 


Worps or Hore. Boston: Lee & Shepard. Pp. 255. 186g. 


A truly valuable comforter for those in sorrow; and one in sensible 
contrast with most of the long-drawn-out volumes of consolation usually 
published by the Tract Societies, and hawked about the country by col- 
porteurs. The reason of this is that it is not written by any one man; 
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but is composed of extracts from a great many distinguished divines and 
pious writers both of former times and of the present. Prominently we 
notice the names of Dr. G. W. Bethune, Rev. A. K. H. Boyd, Mrs. E. B. 
Browning, Rev. John Foster, Madame de Gasparin, Rev. Robert Hall, 
Rev. John Angell James, Rev. J. A. Mackenzie, Rev. F, W. Robertson, 
Zchokke, etc. For sale at H. H. Peck’s, 


Tue Mimic Srace; A Series of Dramas, Comedies, Burlesques, and 
Farces, for Public Exhibitions and Private Theatricals, By George 
M. Baker, author of “ Amateur Dramas”, ‘ An Old Man’s Prayer’, 
etc. Boston: Lee & Shepard. Pp. 2g0. 1869 
This little book meets a want which is being more and more felt in 

many of our social circles, as the stage is coming gradually to be respected. 

It meets the want, too, much better than any other similar compilation 

now published in this country. Two of the plays, ‘ Down by the Sea” 

and ‘Capuletta”, which last is an intensely comical take-off on ‘** Romeo 
and Juliet”, differing from the original on the theory that all’s well that 
ends well,—are really capital. The plays are not all good; the one 
entitled ‘‘ Humors of the Strike” is wretched ; and there are sundry over- 
frantic attempts at wit in all of the plays, which might well be culled out, 

But on the whole it is a first rate book, We recommend it to our 

Sophomore and Junior Societies, and especially to the next Jubilee com- 

mittee. For sale at Peck’s, 


Make or Break; or, the Rich Man’s Daughter. By Oliver Optic. 


Cuarue Bert, The Waif of Elm Island. By Rev. Elijah Kellogg, 
author of ‘ Spartacus to the Gladiators”, &c. 


A Kiss ror a Biow, or a Collection of Stories for Children, showing them 
how to prevent quarreling, By Henry C. Wright. 


Tue Provers Serigs, in three volumes. 
Birps oF a FEATHER. 
Fine FEATHERS DO NOT MAKE Fine Birps. 


Hanpsome 1s THAT Hanpsome Does. By Mrs. Bradley and Kate J. Neily. 


This lot of books whieh we group together have all been sent us by the 
firm of Lee & Shepard. What these excellent publishers could have had 
in their heads when they sent this juvenile trash to the editors of a maga- 
zine which is addressed to a class of students and scarcely seen by any 
but students from one end of the year to the other, we cannot imagine. 
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If we had a circulation among the general public, we should be most 
happy to wade through the pages of these books, and set forth our views 
of them in the hope of benefitting somebody. But as it is, we have no 
juveniles of our own (the college laws not allowing us those luxuries) ; it 
js too late to give them to our mission-school-“* wictim” friends to make 
Christmas presents of to their benighted urchins; and the books hang 
literally worthless upon our hands, All the other books noticed in this 
number of our magazine are such as will interest a student community ; 
and similar books we shall be happy to notice at any time. But we 
would beg our publishing friends, if they must send us juvenile literature, 
to send it just before Christmas and the season of the Sunday School 
Anniversaries, so that we can get rid of it as speedily as possible. 


EDITOR’S TABLE. 


Exchanges. 


Since our last issue, in December, we have received every college journal known to 
us, with the single exception of the Nassau Lit. The following complete list of the 
forty American student periodicals will hence be of interest on its own account. 

Cottece Macazines: Beloit College Monthly, Brunonian, Chicago Index Universi- 
tatis, Christian Union Literary Magazine, Dartmouth, Denison Collegian, Griswold Col- 
legian, Hamilton Literary Monthly, Ionian, Michigan University Magazine, Ripon College 
Days, Union College Magazine, Virginia University Magazine, Williams Quarterly. 

Cottece Papers: Albion College Standard, Amherst Student, Columbia Cap & Gown, 
Cornell Era, Delaware Western Collegian, Eureka College Vidette, Hamilton Campus, 
Harvard Advocate, Hiram Student, Indiana Student, lowa University Reporter, Lawrence 
Collegian, McKendree Repository, Madisonensis, Miami Student, Michigan University 
Chronicle, Monmouth College Courier, Pardee Literary Messenger, Racine College Mer- 
cury, Shurtleff Qui Vive, Trinity Tablet, Washington Collegian, Wesleyan College Argus, 
Williams Vidette, Willoughby Collegian. 

Oursipe Periopicats: American Educational Monthly, American Publisher's Circular, 
Atlantic Monthly, Church Monthly, Cincinnati Medical Repertory, College Courant, Lit- 
tell’s Living Age, Loomis’ Musical Fournal, Michigan Teacher, Nation, New Englander, 
N. Y. Fournal of Education, Once A Month, Overland Monthly, Packard’s Monthly, 
Phonographic Visitor, Sabbath at Home, Schoolmaster, Sorosis, Statesman. 

We have also received: Blessed Virgin Annual or Ave Maria Almanac, Book Buyer, 
Christian Banner, Harper's Trade List, Home Sournal, Indianapolis Evening Mirror, 
Methodist, New Haven Register, North Granville Annual, Waterbury Daily American. 


Notes. 


Some of the above college exchanges, those marked with a star, are what the 
“ Amherst Student” would call babes.” We hail with sympathy their birth into the 
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literary world; and hope each of them may have a career commensurate with that of 
the college—no, University—whose “ organ” each professes to be. Take college papers, 
all in all, and they afford to the inquiring reader some of the most peculiar pabulum he 
may ever see. We should pity the man, for instance, who should undertake to write a 
book about Americen colleges from the ideas he might derive of them by perusing these 
organs of theirs. New, rather, we should pity the colleges after the book was published, 
Some are wise enough to say nothing whatever about their colleges, confining themselves 
to stunning articles on Spring and Winter, and Sleighing and the like; or gushing 
homilies on Woman’s Sphere (these latter come from what are called—we suppose 
facetiously—“ mixed” colleges) and very sound articles on the Benefits of an Education, 
&c., &c. Our Southern exchanges, in particular, wax eloquent in the use of large 
adjectives and long sentences; but we must not criticise the rhetoric of that region too 
severely, lest we be accused of cherishing unfraternal feelings. We take warning from 
the fate of the “ Nation,” which journal had the temerity a few weeks ago to denomi- 
nate certain characteristics of the Southern pen, ‘ provincialisms’; and shortly afterwards 
writhed under a withering rebuke from the Baltimore Statesman. 


Northern papers however, and especially some of our exchanges from Western col- 
leges, are not altogether free from what we, with our nutmeg notions, should call at 
least singular. The Iowa University Reporter, for instance, publishes reports of the 
weekly prayer-meetings held by the students, with the names of those who speak and 
pray! What a Paradise that must be for men of forty-seven marks and doubtful 
morality! Cannot the Courant take the cue, and do the unluckly sons of Yale a similar 
favor? We have almost a mind to undertake the thing ourselves,—but then—really— 
we are so aged—thirty-four years you know—and it is so hard for us to get out of the 
old conventional ruts! The Courant is young and vigorous; let it brave custom, illumi- 
nate its columns at the very next issue with a list of the members of the Yale Mission- 
ary Society, and then follow the example of the Iowa University Reporter! A revival 
we think will certainly be the result. 


A less startling peculiarity is that of the McKendree Repository, and one or two 
others of our exchanges, in giving full reports of the Debating Societies with criticisms 
upon each speaker, his manner, style, blunders, worth of his arguments, &c. We dare 
not contemplate what would be the result if the literary orgies of Linonia and Brothers 
in Unity should be thus publicly treated. The spark of life now in them would, we 
prophecy, be utterly quenched by so harsh a Nor’wester. In fact we are not sure but 
the Courant’s unwillingness to publish even the Vice Secretary’s minutes is after all 
charitable! But, by the way, speaking of the McKendree Repository, we are reminded 
of a “Moonlight Reverie” by one Diotrephes in the number of that paper for Nov. 
28th of last year, containing two lines which particularly struck us: 


“There is a dreadful something after death 
Awaiting those who gossip here.” 


We should like to recommend the thought to those charitable persons who, when one 
of the prize speakers at the Linonian Prize Debate the other night hastened to attend 
the bedside of a dying friend in New York, gave out that he had gone to the city to 
celebrate his victory by a great spree. 
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Alumnous Patchwork. 


The Williams Quarterly is a good distance above the average of college publications. 
The great trouble with all of these publications is, that one never knows after reading a 
capital article, whether to accredit it to an undergraduate student or some bearded Alum- 
nus. It is a favorite method of tht Hamilton Lit. for instance, to fill its pages with 
letters from graduates of a quarter century, although it is frank enough to avow the 
fact. But we wouldn’t give a fip for any part of it save the editorials and those few 
articles which we know are written by undergraduate students. If we want to read 
heavy articles by old men, or biographical sketches, fancy pieces, stories, and disquisi- 
tions by experienced writers, we turn to the New Englander, the Atlantic, Harper's, 
or the Overland. But when we turn toa college magazine we loek for something 
fresh and youthful, literally buoyant, something rough-hewn and unrhetorical if you 
please, but after all something which shall be a fair index of the literary capacity of 
other young quill drivers like ourselves, with whom we may compare notes and measure 
arms. The uncertainty hanging about the authorship of most college magazine articles 
is fearfully harassing, and, according to our view, not strictly legitimate. If a magazine 
or paper wishes to be considered a college publication, it is no more than honest that 
it be made upentirely of the writings of college students ; and those which do not this, 
ought not to feel abused at seeing themselves put down in exchange lists as non-college 
publications. 


Faculty Frenchism. 


To return however to that estimable magazine, the Williams Quarterly, we find in 
its last number a few editorial remarks which we cannot more heartily endorse than by 
transcribing them to these pages. ‘‘ We believe,” says the editor, “in the freedom of 
the press at all times and in all places, and we feel mad as a bull-dog when an attempt 
is made to restrain our freedom. The press is a power against every abuse and every 
evil thing the whole world over, with one solitary exception. That exception is abuse 
of power in the hands of college Authorities. As to the infallibility of this great Sanhe- 
drim, the Faculty, there must be no discussion. If they blunder, and the college press 
adverts to it never so lightly, a committee is sent to caution the editors against circulating 
any criticism whatever. If ‘ Blud” tells a little truth in a facetious way, it is declared 
by said committee to be wholly out of place. The Quarterly may talk about everything 
else, but must maintain a patient silence respecting the ‘ higher powers’, unless it choose 
to lather them with words of praise. Now while we grumble and growl at being forced 
to obey what we deem unjust and tyrannical laws; while we must submit to the blun- 
ders of gentlemen in authority without being allowed the common right of talking about 
them; we wish to say just one thing ; we have always understood that that infallibility— 
that holiness which hides itself from the light of free discussion, is a mere pretension—a 
sham, and that authority which maintains itself by shutting the mouth of honest debate, 
is a weak unjust thing.” If the editors of the Quarterly or Vidette are really suffering 
from any such censorship as is complained of above, we will join them in hurling English 
at the Faculty of Williams College to the best of our venom. But we are loath to fully 
believe it. We suspect—we hope—the editors of the Quarterly, unusually eloquent in 
the remembrance of the late Williams rebellion, may have strained truth a little to make 
a point. It is difficult to conceive of such impertinence outside of France. We remem- 
ber, however, the fate of the Collegian from whose ashes the Harvard Advocate sprung, 
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and open our credulities to almost anything. Our object, though, in quoting the above, 
is not particularly to warm the knuckles of our own Faculty, for whose good sense in 
matters of this kind we have considerable respect; but rather to show what would be 
our sentiments in a case of like necessity. The general principle is sound. We have 
always noticed in life that men of real worth and dignity are far more amiable in gov- 
erning, and secure respect by far less violence and assumption than the impervious 
underlings whose insignificance seeks weight in stormy words and many commands, 
Those frequenters of Music Hall who have seen small boys in the gallery roughly 
handled by a certain individual in blue, with a shield on his breast and a face that 
resembles a hickory knot, will understand the force of this remark. Usually too, the 
purchasers of stamps at the north window of the Post Office will find a striking contrast 
between the sharp impudence and inquisitiveness of the sub-official who is there stationed, 
and the politeness of Post-Master Sperry in the little room not six feet off. To takea 
still further point of departure, we have noticed quite a difference between the overbear- 
ing obstreperous manner of one mullen-head who is lieutenant of that most rare execu- 
tive body—the New Haven Police—and the quiet affability of Mr. Lincoln, who has 
the misfortune to be associated with said body as its chief.—The same sort of contrasts 
may perhaps extend to college Faculties. At all events, the respect which Yale students 
have for nearly all the members of our own Faculty, as contrasted with the ill feeling 
and rebelliousness at Williams, argues poorly for the governors of the latter college. 


The “Two First.” 


The Dartmouth closes, with its November number, its second volume. We cannot, 
as we have remarked before, tell how large is the ratio of undergraduate to alumnous 
composition in it, but, taken all in all, and especially in view of an only two years’ expe- 
rience, it is the best college magazine we receive. Its criticism of the common expression 
‘ the two first”, “three first”, &c., instead of the first two, &c., is what particularly 
warms our fedlings towards it. We cannot say that we belong to the Moon-White 
school of hypercritics; and yet we must protest against this continual laceration of our 
ears by such expressions as the above. People forget ‘that there can be but one first and 
one last in any series, as also but one best and one worst; and it is the superlative abuse 
of language to dilute the force of the third degree of an adjective by dividing it among 
so many objects. 


Just in this connection we would like to remind the Round Table, (see its article on 
Musical Publication in the United States in the number for Dec. 26,) that develop(e) 
and develop(e)ment are spelled without the third e. We should pass it over is a typo- 
graphical error, did we not see it several times repeated in the course of a single short 
article,—and especially in the Round Table. 


A Little Legitimate Vanity. 


The Griswold Collegian seems to be displeased because we said in our November num- 
ber that “the title Memorabilia Griswoldensia had a rather familiar look to us.” We 
of course take its word that it did not “ape” us in choosing the title, though our 
“Memorabil” has been a prominent feature of the Lrr for almost twenty years, and we 
had no possible idea of copyrighting the word or claiming it as our own. The Collegian 
is, however, singularly at fault when, on the tu guogue principle, it cites as two “ remark- 
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able coincidences”, that our arrangement of our exchange list, on which we “ prided 
ourselves”, and our advertising notes, were similar to the corresponding features in its 
own October issue. For, in the first place, the said October issue was not received, and 
we presume not published, until long after our November number appeared; sothat if there 
had been any coincident features in the two publications, they must have been borrowed 
from rather than by the Lrr, if borrowed they were. But, in the second place, the 
“remarkable coincidences” were not coincidences at all, for the “arrangement on which 
we prided ourselves” had these four distinguishing ‘‘marks”: it was alphabetical, it 
gave the exact title of each publication in italics, it prefixed the name of the college when 
not contained in the italicized title and it made separate lists of the college papers, college 
magazines, and outside publications. In this last respect alone it coincided with the 
arrangement of the Collegian,—and of a half-dozen other papers for that matter. The 
reference to “advertising notes” is stranger yet. The idea itself is as old as newspaper 
history ; while as to position, our “notes” were putin our advertising supplement, and 
not in the body of the magazine, as were the Collegian’s. The Collegian’s attempt at 
detecting “coincidences” is not a success. We commend to its attention as well as to 
that of our other exchanges, our method of arrangement, on which, for the honest work 
it involves, we still ‘pride ourselves”. 


Intelligent Newsmongers. 


It is wonderful how fast news flies in this age of railroads and telegraphs! Some ot 
our exchanges, for instance, have just discovered that Prof. Thacher has adopted the 
German University method of teaching Latin in Yale College! By next July we shall 
expect to hear that Prof. Coe has taken up a similar course with the German! Others 
are rolling as a sweet morsel under the tongue, that choice bit of intelligence that the 
removal of the “sight” of Yale College is contemplated! Of these last, however, it 
is but fair to say that the Hamilton Campus assures us it is our site, not sight, which is 
to be removed. The Campus, by the way, has not visited our sanctum, until last week, 
for more than two months. We had prepared a first class obituary notice of it, the pub- 
lication of which its timely arrival only barely prevents. Editors Campus please take notice. 


The “* Corning” University. 


Cornell College, in spite of the communicative ‘* Era”,—almost the only college paper 
in the country that tells anything about the college it comes from,—still remains to most 
of us, a great “ What is It”, an unsolved problem. Time, we suspect, will offer the 
only possible solution; but we are not as well satisfied as the Hamilton Campus, that 
“Time” is going to “knock its peculiar notions in the head.” It is amusing to see 
with what jealousy the little one-horse colleges of New York State cast eyes at Cornell. 
Everything, from its military system to its paucity of Seniors, from its lectures on eggs to 
its labor system,—everything about it,—legitimately or not—is made the subject of 
ribaldry and evil prophesying. One is reminded of the fable of the boy and the frogs. 
The latter, you know, croaked eloquently, but the result, if we remember, was after all 
bad for the frogs. We, who are somewhat distant spectators of the fray, do not feel 
very sanguine, it must be confessed, about some of Mr. Cornell’s experiments ;—especially 
the labor and military systems. The former we do not believe can ever work well in a 
thorough classical and scientific institution. The latter we fear will have a tendency to 
run the University down into a second rate affair, but little above the scores of other 
“military” schools that infest the country. Mr. Cornell, we think, had better not 
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dabble with military tactics at all, unless he intends to make his college a regular West 
Point. Still, we would throw no obstacles nor ominous prophecies in the way of a college 
for which we wish the very highest success ; and the founders of which have probably 
annoyances enough to contend against just now, without being pestered by our advice, 
Above all, we hope the new college will not be harrassed by the woman question. If 
we can find any fault at all with Mr. Cornell, it is that he did not give his money to the 
general fund of some already well endowed and considerable college, like Yale, or Har- 
vard, or Amherst; so that he might see his magnificent scheme of a University realized 
within a generation or two. What education, i. e., the highest kind of education, needs, 
is tremendous concentration of money and brains at a few isolated points. As things 
are at present in New York State, the very best thing, in our opinion, for the troop of 
smaller colleges, such as Hamilton, Madison, Hobart (Geneva), Rochester, &c., is to do 
as quickly as possible one of three things. Either, rst, to die without delay ; or, 2d, if 
their “sphere of usefulness” still warrants an existence, to relapse at once—name and 
all—into really thorough and first class preparatory schools ; or, 3d, what would be best 
of all, suffer themselves to be fused, together with Union, into one grand University at 
Albany, according to the offer now pending from that city to Union. Our next wish 
would be for Cornell,—that Columbia College, the college of the city of New York, 
and whatever other colleges lie in the southern portion of the State, should be merged 
into the Ithacan University, there to form a rival of the one at Albany. Then surely 
the Empire State, with two such imperial Universities, might challenge not only all 
the education of America, but even the Oxfords and Berlins of the old world to compe- 
tition! No tongue can estimate the tremendous impulse to education, an impulse 
extending through all its minutest and lowest departments,—which two such magnificent 
Universities in the State of New York would give! How they would tend to build up 
and elevate a national character; what superb incitements would they afford to sound 
scholarship ; how give birth to a race of American scholars ! 


The Michigan Law School. 


The Miami Student of December publishes a letter from a student of that place visit- 
ing at the Michigan University, which contains some ideas about the law school of the 
latter college so new to us, that we quote from it for the benefit of those Yale students 
who, having marked out a Western future, intend to read law at Ann Arbor. In 
doing so, however, we bear no sort of ill will to the Michigan Law School ; and shall 
be happy to give our readers any light which the University Mag. or the Chronicle may 
furnish us on the other side. ‘In this department” (the law), says the Miami Student, 
“the vast majority of the students are from our common schools, with few advantages 
ever enjoyed before coming here. Out of a class graduating last year 146 lawyers, only 
14 had been through the literary department of any college. As a consequence, all the 
performances in the literary societies of the law department partake very strongly of the 
*school-house element’, and are very boisterous; and strange outlandish expressions 
and wild features are the order of the day. In these societies J. J. Davises and Byrketts 
are unknown. The discipline of these societies is very low.” 


Balm for the Ugly. 


At the Virginia University they do not have a Wooden Spoon Exhibition, nor an 
annual Thanksgiving Jubilee ; but they do have an “ Ugly Club” which occasionally 
celebrates. At such times the “smallest Freshman” is not tossed up; but that they 
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have small men is apparent from the fact that he who is most distinguished is presented 
with a quantity of candy. Neither is the “longest ” “ passed over,” but the “ prettiest ” 
receives a fine beaver. Also it is of some advantage to be ugly at such a time, inasmuch 
as the one eminently so, gets a good pair of boots. Nor even is the “ most conceited ” 
man despised, for whether, like ourselves, they exclude him from societies and coalitions 
or not, they at least furnish him, at the celebration of the ugly club, with a pair of fine 
slippers. We shall expect that a full half of our Junior class, upon seeing this, will 
forthwith emigrate to Virginia University. 


The Dead Societies. 


The Cap and Gown is a new monthly paper, as neat and tasteful almost, as the Har- 
vard Advocate, and published at Columbia College in New York. It is one of our best 
exchanges. We notice that the College of the City of New York, and a good many 
other colleges, have a custom of pitting their literary societies against each other in debate. 
Alas! Linonia and Brothers in Unity! How would such rivalry affect you! It is only 
five ot six years ago since a tremendous effort was made, headed by Prof. Northrop, to 
bring about a reaction in those societies, by introducing regular Congressional practice 
Each was to be in turn the Senate and the House of Representatives for a season; all 
bills passing the lower house must be sent up to the senate, &c; and for a time it seemed 
as if there was to be an actual revival of letters on the second floor of Alumni Hall. 
But it soon became evident that the undergraduates of this college were not yet quite 
ready to be Senators and Representatives; the interest gradually died away; and now 
societies languish as usual. One draws a long breath and asks “Can anything breathe 
life into these dry bones ?” 


Sarony-ites, N. B. 


The Qui Vive (of Shurtleff College) for January, tells of a student in that college, 
who has a way of arranging the photagraphs of his friends, that is decidedly unique. 
We repeat it for the benefit of ** 69,” who have got some 120 class albums to fill. This 
student “ has two class albums—one filled with all the prettiest faces he could find, the 
other with the commoner or homely sort. By some freak his own is among the latter. 
He made the former collection by a vast expense and an extensive correspondence, 
The latter the rascal says he got mostly around here. He shows the former—which 
is quite small by the way—most folks, he says, are disappointed in not finding their faces 
among the beauties, and generally lay down the second in a passion, or change the sub- 
ject of conversation.” We hope no member of the Senior class will make such * odious 
distinctions ” in the arranging of his class pictures. ‘ Let us have peace.” 


That which we call a rose, etc. 


The Cornell Era, which the Hamilton Campus dubs with the endearing epithet of 
“suckling,”—the latter being a sheet of four pages and the former of eight—is in great 
distress for a Latin name for its University. Cornelia, Cornellia, Cornelliana, Cornellen- 
sis, and a whole list cf sesquipedalian titles have been brought into requisition, but none 
seem to suit. Meanwhile the Ithacans are becoming very anxious to know what heavy 
nymic shall stand at the top of their Latin diplomas next Commencement. For our part, 
we would like to see some respectable college like Cornell that could afford to run the 
risk of the innovation, inaugurate the use of good plain English in its diplomas and cata- 
logues. 
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There was a time, two or three hundred years ago, when Latin was universally spoken 
by educated men, and was the language proper of the Academy. At that time the cus- 
tom was, no doubt, appropriate enough. But in these days when no one professes to have 
anything more than a wretched reading acquaintance with the language, and when there 
is scarcely one graduating student in six who can write and spell a four-page letter in 
English correctly, we think it high time our colleges became enamored of the mother 
tongue. Qur older institutions cannot be expected to break off the ancient custom at 
once. We have called our own college “ Yalensis” for 150 years, and it would be 
something of a job for us staid New Englanders to change suddenly now. We wish, 
indeed, it might be done, and we predict some day when it will. But Cornell is young 
and free from century customs. Let it boldly proclaim itself an American University, 
and its language the American tongue. This habit of cataloguing good simon-pure 
Yankee names after the “ Eduardus”’ and “ Johannes” fashion, or dubbing every college 
with an -ensis, and filling up its sheepskins with a mess of Latinized jargon that would 
make old Cicero spit fire to read it, strikes us as neither particularly classical, nor partic- 
ularly learned, nor particularly anything except pedantic. 


Uncut Leaves. 


There is another thing about some of our exchanges, such as College Days, Ionian 
Advocate, also Littell’s Living Age, the Round Table, the Nation, and a good many 
others, that doesn’t strike us as particularly wise or cunning. We refer to their uncut 
leaves. An eight-page paper with uncut leaves we can tolerate. But when you go be- 
yond that and carry the practice into sixteen and twenty-page publications, into magazines, 
and even, as is sometimes the case, into books, it looks not merely slovenly—it is bar- 
barous. We know the English have a fancy for that kind of job work,—and they have 
a fancy too for ornamenting their sidewalks with hordes of paupers and various other 
pests that annoy the visitor in London ;—but that is no reason we should ape them. It 
almost brought the tears to our eyes the other day to see an exquisite little book, Taine’s 
Ideal in Art, turned off by the publishers in this shabby, half-finished way. We espec- 
ially admire the Statesman, published at Baltimore, and by the way, the fairest according 
to our notion, and most intelligent democratic paper in the country,—for the good sense 
it shows in having its twenty pages per week sewed down in the middle, evenly cut, and 
sent out to its readers in neat shape. 


Things Worth Noticing. 


The Sorosis vies with the College Courant in the brilliancy of its premium list. E. g., 
“ For one subscription at $3.00 we will send Planchette, or the superior cook book, 
© What Shall We Eat?” It has the taste, however, not to put such stuff on its editorial 
page, or in the body of the paper. It also has the good sense to cut and trim its leaves. 


The Round Table, in its issue of Dec. 26, remarking on the bad taste of the publishers 
of the “Charles Dickens Edition” in appending an extended advertising supplement to 
the closing volume of the series, well says: ‘The practice of disfiguring books with 
price-lists and advertisements of the publisher is one that we do not greatly fancy, though 
we areas little inclined to waste on it an inevitably futile opposition. When a house of 
such proverbial taste and liberality as Messrs. Fields, Osgood & Co. have always shown, 
gives way to these profitable vulgarisms, it is perhaps time to shrug one’s shoulders and 
hold one’s peace. If the reading public, however, would resolutely refuse to buy any 
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book so disfigured, it might go far toward amending the evil.”” Now, by an odd coinci- 
dence, the same number of the paper containing this very just stricture, being the final 
one of the volume, also contained a title page and index; upon the reverse of which title 
page and facing the index, was a full page “ display ” advertisement of this same Boston 
book-firm. Now we greatly doubt if even Fields, Osgood & Co., were their “ proverbial 
taste and liberality’ wanting altogether, would dare to print business notices on the 
leaves which are usually left blank between the title page and table of contents. And 
we are greatly surprised that the Round Table, whose preceding volume was supplied with 
a more complete and exhaustive index than any othcr American weekly ever boasted of 
should have taken the back track and reduced its index by half, in order to make room 
for a “profitable vulgarism.” Certainly the act will offend more readers than any adver- 
tising supplement appended to a book ever could, and we trust it will not be repeated. 
If the Round Table received any Christmas present it was evidently not “ the jewel con- 
sistency.” 

The January Over/and, beginning the second volume, sustains the well-won reputation 
of the half-dozen preceding numbers. Mr. Harte gives us another of his inimitable 
sketches entitled “ The Outcasts of Poker Flat,” and the editor (mutato nomine ?) reviews 
Parton’s “ Smoking and Drinking,” in a way likely to delight the heart of John Fiske, 
LL. B., or of any of his many adherents. ‘ Our Brother from California” and “ Buried 
Alive in the Sea” are good examples of magazine stories, though the wind-up of the 
latter is just a trifle too horrible, perhaps. Sextus Shearer, Lit. editor of ’61, contributes 
some out-of-the-way ideas concerning that little-known book, the Bible, which are worth 
attending to. The fact of the present being a “ holiday number ” accounts, we presume, 
for the prominence given the lighter articles, though the “solid ” ones are not wanting, and 
all are readable. 


We would remind the College Mercury, for the benefit of the readers of its issue of 
Jan. sth, that there is no such publication as the “ Yale Literary Companion.” By the 
way, the Mercury talks about the “smoking room,” “ billiard table,” etc. of Racine 
College in a manner to gladden the bosoms of Oatman’s and Eli’s patrons. 


We do not know that it is a part of our duty to publish a table of foreign postal charges, 
but for the benefit of the person in the habit of sending the Lit. to “C. C. Marsh, 
care of Brown, Shipley & Co., London, Eng.,” we may remark that the postage which 
must be prepaid on our Magazine to secure its transmission to England is six cents. Our 
sadly depleted trehsury has been too long laid under contribution by the apparent ignorance 
of the afore mentioned person, who has repeatedly put his trust in a two-cent stamp. 

One Lawrence S. Benson, whose worthless “ Geometry ” has recently been adopted by 
several educational officials in New York, and on that account been ventilated in a late 
Round Table, adds to his other titles of nobility” printed in full on the title-page of 
the work in question: “Hon. Mem. Phi Beta Kappa Society, University of Georgia; 
Hon. Mem. Brothers Society, Yale College,” and so on. Oh Brothers, Brothers in 
Unity! To what base uses have you come at !ast! If Mr. Benson will only come here 
again, we'll make him an “ Hon. Mem.” of Nu Tau Phi! 


Pretty “ Strong.” 


A good deal is said about desecrating the Chapel pillars with black paint and tar; and 
annual disgust is expressed at a certain kind of Freshman pranks known as midnight 
daubing. The good citizens of New Haven, whose righteous indignation is never very 
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backward over the motes in student eyes,—might have had an opportunity a few weeks 
ago to pluck a beam of the above nauseating description out of one of their own eyes, 
Going to breakfast one morning, we were appalled at finding firmly attached to each of 
the pillars of the Chapel, a glaring handbill advertisement of one “ E. Strong, Dentist !” 
If anybody thinks that Fresh and Sophs are the only heathen in the world, we think this 
pretty Strong piece of villainy onght to disabuse him of such an opinion. We never 
expected to have our sense of decency, our respect for consecrated places of worship, so 
grossly violated by a grown man and a citizen of a civilized community. And as for the 
difference between smearing the Chapel pillars with paint and pasting them over with 
handbills we fail to see much. The latter strikes us as only a little less daring, and not 
a particle less blasphemous. 


Loafers. 


Speaking about the Chapel by the way, reminds us of those very mannerly young gen- 
tlemen, who show their admiration of the dress and beauty in the galleries, by huddling 
together in the porch, lining both sides of the walk, and filling up the doorways of North 
Middle, to gaze at the “‘Snab” as it passes out. We undertook an argument with one 
of these Chesterfieldians one Sabbath morning on the subject of taste; but we shall never 
do it again. He bravely rebuffed us. We then implored him to get behind a pillar and 
peep out; or to run to his room and gratify his manly curiosity by looking out of the 
window ; we at last offered to loan him our opera glass ;—but no, he seemed chained to 
the spot, nor did he move till the last lady had passed. Enough has already been said,— 
in the Courant and elsewhere,—to remedy this abuse of our Chapel visitors, if it were 
remediable. Our aim, therefore, in alluding to it again is not to cure the evil; but to 
warn the the public generally and especially the lady friends of the Lir. against visiting 
the College Chapel unless prepared to be thoroughly looked over. We might add, for the 
benefit of a possible few among us, that it is not surprising the New Haven public are 
unable to discriminate between students and other kinds of loafers. 


Philo Nicotiana. 


We have read Parton, and we have read Fiske. But we have never read anything 
quite so slimy as an article on “ Ptyalism,” by an individual signing himself as above, 
which appeared in the Courant of Jan. 16. We don’t know who the writer was. We 
have charity enough for the female sex to believe he was not a woman, though he hag 
tried hard to make us believe it by the name-termination he has chosen. But we do 
belive that any man who will smear clean foolscap with such nauseating sentences about 
spittle ; any tobacco-chewer who will vindicate man’s superiority over the brute, on the 
evidence that he can and ought frequently to spit,—ought to have his taste gratified by 
being made to sit in a puddle of the stuff and used as a mark to be “squirted at” for 
the rest of his natural life. We appeal to any one who has a strong enough stomach to 
read the article mentioned, if our judgment is too severe. Whatever our views of tobacco 
or alcohol may be, is not to the point. But we have an opinion on the subject of 
neatness and decency. We walked once with a classmate to the post office—three blocks 
—during which journey he regaled us with no less than thirty-three expectorations on the 
sidewalk! And he was not “chewing” either. He had simply fallen into the 
habit, and did it unconsciously. We have placed the best chair in our room near the 
coal-scuttle (we don’t keep a spittoon), well knowing a certain number of our visitors will 
need to use it. .N.B.—Those who don’t spit will find comfortable chairs on the other 
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side of the room. Indeed we have a great deal of sympathy for that Professor, (we 
believe it was Prof. Hadley) who, after being annoyed beyond all patience by this thing 
in the recitation room, at length exclaimed “* Those who continually expectorate on the 
floor need not expect to rate high on my books.” 


Music Hall. 


“Our Dramatic Critic” for the Lir. does not exist. ‘The same might be said of 
every other publication in this city. The daily,papers abound in commonplace “ notices ’’ 
of troupes of players, flat criticisms on voices and dresses, and occasional spurts at the 
proverbially bad taste of New Haven amusement seekers. But there is no one compe- 
tent to judge of dramatic performances, who will take upon himself to build up a refined 
taste in this community, by regular published critiques upon the Music Hall performances, 
There is no calculating what an amount of good sense such a person might drill into the 
heads of the New Haven people. But for the present we take our opinions of actors and 
plays, a good deal as most people take theirs about Prof. Porter’s “ Human Intellect,” 
—from the scribblings of persons who know nothing about the book. They have read 
the title page and preface; and so have our newspaper “ Reporters” read the play bills ; 
and that is about all. 

The passing winter would have already furnished a splendid stock of materials to such 
acritic as we have mentioned. We have had entertainments of almost every imag- 
inable kind,—from Mrs. Lander in “ Mary Stuart” to Pauline Cushman in a Ledger 
story,—from ‘Theodore Thomas (whom we think another visit to this city would utterly 
impoverish) and the Oratorio of the ‘* Messiah,” and finally this week Norma,—to min- 
strel songs and “* Old Folks” concerts. The great treats of the month have been Hackett 
as Falstaff, and Miss Agnes Ethel as Juliet. Somebody or other told the New Haveners 
that Falstaff was a comical character, and so they turned out to give Mr. Hackett a 
large house. Miss Ethel was less fortunate. It was hinted about that this was “ reg- 
ular drama ”—“ tragedy ”—* Shakespearian ” etc; and so of course the Hall was not 
half filled. Not even the bewitching rumors that the star was a young lady, beautiful, 
accomplished, of wealthy parents, and just ascending the stage,—and that too not for 
pelf but for “ pure love” of the art,—not even these could bringthe good burghers out. 
What cared they for beauty? Helen Western and Bonfanti to be sure were “ good to 
look at ;” but what was beauty covered up with clothes? MHadn’t they all fair daughters 
—dressed? And as for the romantic story, pshaw! didn’t every number of the Police 
Gazette have choicer morsels for the tongue than this? And bother on Shakespeare ! 
Couldn’t they read him any time? Wasn’t Judd & White’s Cheap Book Store right 
down Chapel street? 

Nevertheless, Miss Ethel, for whom this was the second debut, fought it out bravely 
on this line for a whole week ; three nights of Camille, two of Julia in the Hunchback 
and two of Juliet. It was in the last character that she most delighted us. Her imper- 
sonation of what was undoubtedly Shakespeare’s first love,—gentle, fair but full of hero- 
ism that is intensely great, showed her a genuine artist. There are, too, many natural 
graces about Miss Ethel which admirably fit her to play Juliet,—a simplicity, an utter 
freedom from “stage effort,” and a modesty withal, which brings us a little nearer to 
Shakespeare’a conception of that heroine than we have ever come before—in a theatre. 

But we advise Miss Ethel to play no more of Camille. Though a pupil of Matilda Heron, 
that lady has failed to impart to her any of the dash—the French mannerism—of a co- 
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quette, which makes her own acting in that play so fine. Nor is it a poor compliment 
to Miss Ethel to say she cannot play Camille well. We do not see how a good Juliet 
can. 

Mr. J. Leslie Gossin also pleased us very much as Romeo. There is a good deal of 
the same kind of earnestness in his acting that we noticed in Miss Ethel, though a little 
more of the rant. It was an immense relief, however, from the McKean Buchanan 
style of acting. Particularly fine was the poison scene at the tomb of the Capulets, 
But Mr. Gossin too makes an even greater failure as Gaston than Miss Ethel as Camille ; 
which is not damning him with faint praise by any means. The whole troupe was a 
good way above the average. New Haveners who did not see it, have missed a treat 
such as they rarely get. We hope Mr: Pray, the excellent manager, will come this way 
again. And he encouraged us to believe that some time in March he would. 


Advice Gratis. 


And now, benevolent reader who hast waded through our magazine, we want to take 
hold of your hand for a moment, and speak a farewell word of advice. It will apply 
more immediately to the class of ’70, but we shall be pleased if all classes take it; and 
that we mean it in earnest you will see from the probable fact that the Courant will not 
copy it into its ‘* Pyxis Piperis”. Last June, you remember, we mournfully wished some 
change could be made in the manner of disposing of seats for the Wooden Spoon Exhi- 
bition. We recommended the sale of them just as for any other exhibition at the hall ; 
and suggested that the proceeds, if any should remain after meeting expenses, might be 
used in paying off that stale Navy debt. We thought that by this means a great deal of 
favoritism would be circumnavigated, some artful dodging avoided, and much more gen- 
eral satisfaction given. All that we said then we wish to repeat now; and devoutly 
hope we shall have to go through no tape-raveling to get seats for ’°70’s Spoon Exhibition. 

One thing further,—not exactly in the way of advice, but suggestion,—we wish to 
offer. Music Hall is a fearfully hot place for a dance on a midsummer night. The 
beautiful lawn in front of the colleges would make a very fine place. If the Spoon 
Committee of °70 should lay out a half or two-thirds of the money necessary to hire 
Music Hall, in illuminating this lawn and the trees that arch it, their Promenade Concert 
might be made the most brilliant affair that New Haven has ever witnessed. The 
trees might be decked with beautiful illuminated designs, lights might be placed at short 
intervals all over the green; the elevated seats occupied on Presentation Day might be 
thrown into a more open semi-circle for spectators; and we might enjoy as merry a 
time as the Harvards at their Class Day dances. Here is a chance now for ’70, who 
have already introduced two or three new things, to favor our custom-mildewed college 
with a right sensible and jolly innovation. As much taste can be displayed and money 
lavished in illuminating the lawn as the class please; and if the custom can be once 
introduced, depend upon it, we shall live long before we give it up for a better. In case 
the weather is stormy, Music Hall, of course can be reserved as usual. Let us see on 
the evening of the next Spoon Promenade, this old green merry with the tripping of 
light fantastic feet, the elm tops gracefully bending to the strains of soft music,—and 
our social festival enjoyed in the comfort of an airy and spacious reveling-ground. 

Our further consideration favors this plan. It will be much more likely to heal over 
the scars received during the recent election war in ’70, than such an exclusive party- 
festival as a Promenade in the hall would necessarily be. All who wished could take 
part in it, and many who now feel (very justly) sore and sulky, would be apt, at such a 
merry time, to bury old scores and “ be decent” again. Furthermore, if the plan pro- . 
posed for selling seats for the Spoon Exhibition be adopted, the Committee can probably 
afford to make the Promenade Concert free to all students ; and thus the last objection 
will be removed. 

It remains for us, in closing, to hold out our inky fingers for a grasp with those who 
have been chosen to fill our places around this famous old Lir table. Two more num- 
bers and we shall be gone. Five more unfortunates will then have to be received into 
the triangular mysteries of this fraternity. We could wish they were sent into our 
sanctum as cordially as they will be received; but it is not in our province to look 
behind the vail of college elections,—now that ourselves have passed entirely out of the 
temple. When we were Juniors we too “coalesced”; but we are not particularly 
proud of it now,—save in the recollection that it gave “us Neutrals” a representation. 
There is fairness in all things,—save politics ; but it is well to remember what a half of 
the Junior class seems disposed to insist on,—that ‘* Who breaks, pays.” 





